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THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


THE MANSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘The Story of the Other Wise Man.’’ 


JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 















« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 







HE author makes spiritual truth burn 

radiantly in the lamp of fiction. John 
Weightman has been ostentatious in parading 
his charities. He falls asleep and finds him- 
self in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 
await those who on earth have led lives full 
of love and kindness, and he confidently 
seeks his. But the angel leads him to a 
miserable little hut built of bits and scraps. 
The ending is of great beauty. 















“ Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel I have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 


—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


‘‘Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘Sister Carrie.’ ’”’—New York Herald. 

“Tt is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.”—Kansas City Journal. 

“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 


and universal.”,—New York World. 
















Five Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 
r6mo, Full Leather, $7.00 net; Octavo, Cloth, 
with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paint- 
ings by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $7.00 net. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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* Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the poetry of western emigration. The prairie- 
schooners were always moving toward the western sky. The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that lay beyond the sunset.”,—-HAMLIN GARLAND 










OMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes—representing twenty-five years of work by a leading 

American novelist—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our history that is 

now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with actual life Their author was the 
first to record it. He lived it—he knew, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 


3 Great Periodicals and 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


The Captain of the ne _ 1900 
Hesper . . . 1902 
Money Magic . - « + 1904 
Cavanagh : Forest. Ranger ; 2 + 20m 














Main-Travelled Roads . . 1887-89 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . 1889 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . 1895 
The Eagle’s Heart . . . . 1898 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then “far West” in Main-Travelled Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, 
the author steadily follows the westward star of empire. In Zhe Eagle's Heart he depicts the making of a desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. 
In Hfesper is the life of a mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the union miner. 
In Zhe Captain of the Gray-fforse Troop is the life of an Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. 














HARPER & BROTHERS cal ; ne : 
Franklin Square, NewYork Here is a vivid story of the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protec- 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, tor, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the writing of this story. 
om nee perenne In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this ro- 
tion of Hamlin Garland’s Western sg i > 4 “6 ° 
books, eight volumes, cloth binding, mance of the “soldier in green” and the fight for forest conservation. 
subject to ten days’ approval, and also . 
shee eep-nianne: Sore canis Seavtaiantod tis Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT PERIODICALS are now offered—see coupon. 
Harrer’s MAGAzINE, Harver’s WEEKLY, and The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In every respect the 
HAkrer’s BAZAR, under the terms of your offer. lity is tl f t] . book i Each l t ‘trait of th tl 
IT enclose $1 00 and agree to send $1.00 a month until quality 1s that of the 91.50 DOOK. ach volume presents a portrait 0 e author 
the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. - arranged in chronological order. The books are guaranteed to be Harper 
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. quality, and are sent on the understanding that they may be returned if 
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they do not please you. HARPER & BROTHERS 
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THE AMERICAN WHO MAY CAUSE WAR 


William Morgan Shuster, the thirty-four-year-old American who has the job of Treasurer-General of Persia, and whose zeal cn behalf 
of that country’s interests has brought her to the verge of war with Russia. Shuster, whose removal has been demanded as a 
precedent to peace, had already done valuable work in Cuba and the Philippines, and was recommended to Persia by President Taft 
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The McNamaras Own Up 

Tue confession of the two McNamaras was wel- 
come news. It seems that Attorney Darrow has 
known for five or six months that his clients were 
ruilty, that the case against them was too strong 
to break down, and that if a fair jury was chosen 
they must be convicted. How any other con- 
clusion could be reached on the published facts 
we have long been unable to see; nevertheless, a 
great many persons disbelieved and rejected the 
whole of Burns’s narrative. They would still have 
disbelieved it, no doubt, no matter what came out 
in the trial, but it is harder for them to reject the 
confessions of the accused. For that reason at 
least it has been an advantage to have the brothers 
plead guilty. 

They are still to be sentenced as the WEEKLY 
voes to press. The more mischievous and im- 
portant scoundrel of the two, Joun J. McNamara, 
has not as yet confessed murder, but only the de- 
-truetion of .a building, and he will get off easier 
than James B., who has twenty-one deaths to his 
credit on account of the destruction of the Los 
Angeles Times building alone. 

The Socialists almost without exception, and 
the whole body of responsible officers of the labor- 
unions, have behaved about this matter in a fash- 
ion very instructive to their fellow-citizens. Per- 
haps the issue will be instructive to them. Let 
us hope so. 

Evidently the story has not all been told yet. 
Many more persons must be involved in it than 
the three men now in jail and the two others that 
Burns is looking for. When it has all come out, 
and been digested, and the resulting readjust- 
ments have been accomplished, it should result 
in different and better leadership for labor, and 
of a better comprehension of what organized labor 
may hope to accomplish, and by what means. 

Meanwhile Detective Burns has made us all his 
debtors. Tle has done a service of immense im- 
vortance to the country, and done it with courage, 
sagacity, persistence, and in an admirable temper. 


Gompers 

‘Labor was grossly deceived,” said Mr. GomMPrers 
with considerable emotion.—Daily Paper. 

Yes, it was. But were you? Was it news to 
you last week that the men were guilty, or was 
your emotion due to the announcement that they 
had confessed? If any one has been serviceable 
in deceiving labor about the McNamaras, it has 
been you, Mr. Gompers! Burns thinks you have 
been convineed for months past that those men 
were guilty, and Burns seems quite apt to think 
right. 

Why did you do it, Mr. Gonrrrs? 
heart reali with the dynamiters and sympathetic 
with their methods, or was it only that you thought 
there was a chanee to get them off if all trades- 
uniondem would line up to do it? 


Was your 


New Jersey and the Boss of Bosses 

My. but our philosopher and friend of the envied 
poise, Colonel Grorce TArvey of HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
discoverer and custodian of the WiLson boom, is  be- 
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coming peeved. This New Jersey boss, Jim SMITH, 
who made Mr. WILson Governor and was stung by the 
hand, ete., turned the State over to the Republicans, 
and a lot of newspapers, including the Sun which 
shines for all, have insisted that the return of New 
Jersey to the Republicans was a repudiation of the 
Democracy’s favorite son for President.—Watertown 
Standard, 

Here are the majorities for Assemblymen as 
shown by the official returns for the past three 
years: 


1909 1910 1911 
Essex County...... 7,860 R 4,939 D 7,288 R 
Other counties..... 33,642 R 9,531 D 10,388 D 





TOMB. 260564 41,502 R 14,470 D 3,100 D 


There is the whole story. Despite the great help 
of Mr. Witson’s personal candidacy in 1910, re- 
sulting in a plurality of 50,000 for Governor, the 
Democratic Assembly majorities outside of Essex 
County show an actual increase of 457 votes in 
1911 over 1910. Those candidates were supported 
by Governor Witson. The candidates in Essex 
were not. ‘They were nominated by ex-Senator 
Smirn’s machine and pledged to oppose Governor 


WiLson’s proposals. Result: 

Democratic loss in Mr. SMITH’s county........ 12,227 

Democratic gain in other counties............. 457 
Net She ATAC SNES ag och Soss esas a kesoe 11,770 


And yet the State went Democratic by more 
than three thousand as against a Republican 
majority in 1909 of 41,502. Be it remembered, 
too, that but for the treachery in Essex County 
the Democrats would have won both Houses of 
the Legislature for the first time in twenty years. 
It is easy enough now to see who knocked out 
that 40,000 Republican majority in 1910, as well 
as whose policies won public favor in 1911. The 
Boss of bosses may derive happiness from having 
gratified a personal grudge at the expense of his 
party, but if he can find any ground for pride in 
the size of his own following he is, indeed, a 
wonder. 

Oh yes, Mr. Watertown Standard, the vote in 
New Jersey was in fact a “repudiation” and a 
mighty sharp one, too. But it was repudiation 
of James Smiru, Jr., not of Wooprow WILson, 
as you will see when New Jersey rolls up another 
50,000 majority for him for President next year. 


No Occasion tor Alarm 

Mr. NuGent, former chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee of New Jersey, declares that he will 
see to it that delegates favorable to the nomination of 
Governor Witson for President do not get to the na- 
tional convention from that State. Both Nugent and 
ex-Senator JAMES Siti, JR. are believed to be 
HARMON men.—Springfield Republican. 


So! Well, the Democrats of New Jersey will 
have an opportunity to choose between Mr. NuGENtT 
and Mr. Witson in the Presidential primary. 
The result will speak for itself. Have no uneasi- 
ness, Mr. Republican! 


Not Inexperienced and not Misunderstood 

One of CLEVELAND’s biographers gives a con- 
versation with him that bears quite logically on 
the present preliminary campaign for the Presi- 
dency. CLEVELAND was asked if he did not feel 
that he had been unfortunate in coming to the 
Presidency without the long experience in national 
politics which most Presidents had enjoyed. He 
answered no; that any disadvantage he had suffered 
from. on that score was fully offset by his coming 
in free from the political debts and bargains and 
compromises aud commitments which such careers 
almost invariably entail. It was, in fact, rather 
fortunate that his experience as an Executive had 
been in a different field. 

It was also, no doubt. thought by many that the 
people of the country did not understand him and 
what he stood for nearly so well as they ought 
to; but that also proved a mistake; the election 
returns did not sustain it. 

Some people are making the same two mis- 
takes about Wooprow Witson. His experience 
has been, in fact, exceptionally well adapted to fit 
him for the real requirements of the Presidency. 
Compare it in that respect not only with CLeve- 
LAND’s, but with Linconn’s—never a_ national 
figure until two years before his election. Yet 
it leaves him extraordinarily free—free to obey his 
own convictions, free to serve the true needs of 
his countrymen. And his countrymen do under- 
stand him and what he stands for—better, we be- 
lieve, than at the corresponding stage they under- 
stood CLEVELAND or even Lincotn. His out- 
spokenness and the uncommonly significant and 
revealing character of his public acts have made 
it easy to understand him. Straw-ballots and 
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newspaper comments are, no doubt, frequently 
misleading tests of public opinion concerning pub- 
lic men. So, too, are “ many letters ” from writers 
already committed to a particular leader. But 
there are always a few men exceptionally clever 
at getting at the drift of opinion and sentiment. 
Croker, it is said, used to take to the smoking- 
rooms of the cars when he wanted to find what 
people were thinking. One such man, not com- 
mitted to Winson, and apparently, indeed, rather 
surprised at his own discoveries, reports from a 
Southern State that by the careful estimate he 
has been making Wiison led iis closest com- 
petitor by about eight out of ten. “ The people,” he 
says, “like Mr. Witson’s aggressiveness. They 
consider him honorable, upright, and courageous.” 
Still more striking is the discovery that he is 
peculiarly strong with a certain particularly 
thoughtful kind of voters; for precisely the same 
thing has been discovered in the West. 

It is always dangerous to make any judgment 
or calculation on the theory that Americans are 
either slow or stupid when it comes to understand- 
ing character, to discerning the true quality of 
a public man. They are not infallible, but that 
is the best thing they do, and they do it better and 
more promptly than most politicians suppose. 


Patriots, not Demagogues 

A great political revolution will have been accom- 
plished in this country when it shall be possible for 
any rich and attractive demagogue—a man with the 
wealth of Hearst and the capacity for flattering the 
masses possessed by BryAN and RoosEveLT—to put 
himself forward as a Presidential candidate without 
obtaining the indorsement of anybody except his own 
favorites or hirelings. For that change Wooprow 
WILSON stands, according to his chief advocate.—Hart- 
ford Times, 


Has the Times observed any great difficulty on 
the part of Brothers Bryan, Hearst, and Roosr- 
VELT in putting themselves forward under the 
present system? Not, of course, that we would 
think for a moment of classifying them as “ rich 
and attractive demagogues.” Heavens, no! At- 
tractive? Yes. Rich? Perhaps. But “ dema- 
gogues”? Never! Patriots, sir, patriots. 


The Value of Oratory 

When Governor Harmon returned home from 
Wilkesbarre, where he had gone and made a speech 
on the issues of the day, he received a check to 
cover his traveling and hotel expenses. He refused 
it with this letter: 

I have never yet accepted even such payment when 
I have gone to address my fellow-citizens. I have 
always felt that if there was any paying to do I ought 
to pay for the privilege, so I am sure you will not 
think me discourteous in returning the check. If my 
presence at the meeting was of even the slightest en- 
couragement I am amply repaid. 

It was polite of the Wilkesbarreans to make the 
proffer and considerate of the Governor to decline 
the same. Some years ago a budding statesman 
from a commonwealth adjoining Ohio was asked 
to speak at a public dinner in this city. About 
coffee-time the secretary of the society slipped 
into an adjacent chair, introduced himself, and 
said questioningly, “ Now, what about your hono- 
rarium?” “My what?’ was the astonished an- 
swer. “Why, your honorarium, the amount to 
pay on acecunt of your address.” “ Oh,” said the 
Senator, quickly, “I see.” Then, more thought- 
fully: “Of course I expect to pay whatever is 
customary. Let me know what it is and I will 
send check.” The story ends there. Of course it 
has no bearing upon the Wilkesbarre incident. 
We recall it simply to emphasize our firm dissent 
from the Governor’s notion that he “ought to 
pay for the privilege of addressing fellow-citizens.” 
Nonsense! Any citizen who wouldn’t chip up a 
quarter to hear Uncle Jup make one of his rousing 
speeches doesn’t deserve to be called a fellow. 


Justifiable 

Patience truly becomes a vice when one is asked 
to take seriously 9ld WuHarron BarkKer’s maunder- 
ings about Diss-pe-Barr conversations with myth- 
ical persons on Broadway years and years ago. 
A fine business, that of a Committee of the United 
States setting up the scenery for such drivel! We 
don’t blame the Colonel for sniffing. 


Congress 

Speaker Crark thinks there is a good chance 
to get much important legislation passed at this 
the first regular session of the Sixty-seecond Con- 
gress. Senator Sronr sees no reason why there 
shouldn’t be quite a little tariff revision, the 
Democrats and the insurgent Republicans having 
the same opportunity to get together on particular 
schedules that they had at the special session, and 
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the President having no Icnger the excuse he then 
pleaded for using the veto. The President has 
also, it will be remembered, promised to recom- 
mend such revision as his Tariff Board’s report 
may justify. But the country doesn’t seem to be 
very expectant. It remembers how Congress has 
usually behaved in “ Presidential ” years. 

Maybe, however, the country fails to take ac- 
count of the unusual state of parties and the new 
temper of Congress. For there is a new temper, 
we are positive, and it makes Congress more 
responsive to any clear demand of public opinion. 
Besides, there are some things which it can hardly 
avoid considering mighty seriously, however it may 
divide on them. The Tariff Board’s report, what- 
ever it may be like, can hardly fail to demand 
some positive action, much as the House Demo- 
crats may prefer to stand on their present record. 
We cannot, by the way, deny our sympathy to that 
board when we consider the hopes that are based 
on it and the insecure legal base of its very ex- 
istence. There must come the Monetary Com- 
mission’s report and its proposals, now backed 
by the Bankers’ Association’s strong endorsement, 
and still happily free from merely partisan endorse- 
ment or opposition. Of course, too, we shall have 
much about the trusts and the Snerman law, 
but we doubt if any considerable group in Con- 
gress is yet resolved on a complete programme 
for meeting that vast challenge to American 
democracy. 

On the whole, we expect to find fresh support 
for our respectful attitude toward the Congres- 
sional Record as reading matter; and we even 
know of one man who has abandoned thought of 
a Mediterranean winter to watch things happen 
here at home. Of course, however, he may also 
have taken thought of the cholera and the war 
over Tripoli. — 


Don’t Tease Uncle Jud 
Why sheuld the Cincinnati Enquirer aceuse us 


.of “trying to tease Uncle Jun”? No such thing! 


We are among the most ardent admirers of the 
sturdy old Governor. Long may he live and 
flourish in the service of his big commonwealth! 
We think it only fair and right, moreover, that 
he should receive the complimentary vote of Ohio 
in the next national convention. Can Brother 
Joun R. McLean cross his heart and say as much, 
in view of a certain trenchant editorial which 
appeared in the Enquirer not so long ago under 
the caption “ The Vice of Ingratitude ” ? 


La Folfette and Tariff Reform 

We desire to be fair to Senator La Fou.erte, 
as to all other public men whom we discuss. But 
fairness requires attention to his shortcomings 
as well as to the merit there may be in him and 
his movement. We find in the current chapter 
of his autobiography things which we readily ac- 
count ereditable: for instance, his repudiation of 
the old Republican contention that domestic com- 
petition is a sufficient safeguard against high 
prices for highly protected commodities. He admits 
‘-andidly that such has not been the actual working 
ot our industrial system under protection. But 
we find also other things that demand grave con- 
sideration from any who may be well disposed 
toward La Fotierre from faith in him as a tariff- 
reformer. 

For La Fouerre is still an avowed protection- 
ist. Ie now rejects some of the protectionist 
notions he accepted when as a member of the Ways 
and -Means Committee he was helping to frame 
the McKinuey bill and to defend it and pass it. 
But he holds others quite as objectionable to thor- 
oughgoing tariff-reformers.- He holds that Amer- 
ican labor is the beneficiary protectionist tariff- 
makers should mainly if not solely consider, and 
therefore must hold that protection can really 
protect wages—a fallacy peculiarly odious to all 
those of us who have so long been fighting against 
that and similar sophistries as employed to befool 
our work-people out of the buying power their 
wages ought to have. He holds, too, that our 
farmers come next to our laborers in their right 


to have protection, and thus gives countenance to. 


an even more brazen piece of hackneyed hum- 
buggery, hardly at all redeemed by Canada’s recent 
progress in agriculture. On the question of reci- 
procity he is quite as explicitly still in favor of 
only one kind, which he pronounces the true Re- 
publican kind: the kind, namely, that consists in 
putting high duties on things we do not make at 
all, solely in the hope of bargaining for reductions 
by other countries of duties on things we do make 
—and with no provision whatever for relief to 
our consumers if no such bargains, or only a few 
such, are struck! He calls President Tart’s kind 
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of reciprocity Democratic, and condemns it for 
really offering something for something, instead 
of seeking something for nothing and meanwhile 
muleting our own consumers. 

President Tart’s tariff record is depressing and 
disappointing enough, and his pronouncements far 
enough from being satisfying, but we cannot see 
how any intelligent tariff-reformer can turn with 
either good hope or sound reason to his only Re- 
publican rival. For ourselves, we decidedly prefer, 
as tariff-reformers, to take our chances with his 
vague disposition and obvious lack of knowledge 
rather than with La Fo.terre’s clear adherence 
to outworn fallacies. 





The Railroads Acquiescent and Active 

Again we are impressed by the apparently cheer- 
ful way in which the railroads have accepted 
the government’s insistence on their being good. 
They have “got theirs,” and in pretty full meas- 
ure. If the Commerce Court and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various State 
commissions are not really enforcing the highly 
intimate kind of regulation which Congress and 
the Legislatures have prescribed for them, then 
the country is incredibly fooled; we are confident, 
in fact, that the enfcrcement is quite generally 
sincere and effective. Yet the railroads them- 
selves are complaining less than almost any other 
elass of big ecrporations. The fact is significant, 
but we call attention to it merely for what it is 
worth. It may or may not have a convincing 
bearing on the question of the regulation of in- 
dustries not so clearly of a public-service character. 

And the acquiescent mood of the railroad con- 
tinues to be reflected in the thoroughgoing ac- 
ceptance by the railroad heads of their réle as 
public servants. The range of their activities in 
promotion of the public welfare keeps on widening. 
Mr. James J. Hity continues to extend his leader- 
ship of the Northwest in all sorts of developments 
and new enterprises. Mr. Mirron Smiru, of the 
Louisville and Nashville, is still, in his old age, 
as he has been for many vears, the far-sighted 
and energetic promoter of the cities and indus- 
tries along the lines of his system. There have 
been of late some striking manifestations of ap- 
preciation of his life-work. President FINn.ey, 
of the Southern, has made himself an indispensable 
feature of every important gathering of business 
men or farmers in the Southeast, and he dis- 
cusses the boll-weevil and the ecattle-tick as au- 
thoritatively as he does the rate question. More 
than that: he keeps a staff of experts in farming 
continually going about and lecturing, free of 
charge, the farmers of the South. Other instances 
abound. 

Plainly the railroads are making up a _ pretty 
strong case against the day of serious insistence 
on government ownership. If that day never 
comes, it will be such men as these who should 
have, along with a few statesmen, the credit for 
its non-appearance. We are again strengthened 
in the hope that the country has sense enough 
ultimately to manage aright its own industrial 
affairs. 


No Chance to Hedge 

Mr. DArrow was perturbed by the reports that labor 
leaders had been led to believe the defendants innocent 
and that they had no advance information on the 
pleas.—Daily Paper. 


Across the Water 

There have been so many and such profound 
changes in the public life of Great Britain that 
interpretation and prophecy seem more venture- 
some than they used to. For instance, we confess 
some puzzlement over the rather sudden supplanting 
of Mr. Batrour by Mr. Bonar Law. At first there 
were suggestions that it was simply a compromise, 
like some of our own nominations of rather incon- 
spicuous men for the Presidency. But fuller in- 
formation makes it hard to see any compromise 
in the choice of a thoroughgoing protectionist to 
succeed a leader whose most persistent opponents 
in his own party have long criticized him mainly 
on account of his lukewarmness toward CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S protectionist ideas. It looks now more like 
a complete victory for the still extraordinarily in- 
fluential invalid of Birmingham. 

Of course it also looks like—indeed, it plainly 
is—a gain for the modern and comparatively self- 
made type of public man as against the aristocratic 
type—the rightly named ruling class. If the 
Liberals had made good the rumors of Mr. Bryce 
being slated for Sir Epwarp Grey’s. place, that 
change also would have had the same character. 
But Sir Epwarp seems to have silenced those 
rumors by “making good” convincingly in his 
handling of the difficult Anglo-German situation. 
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We are rather glad of it—not from any doubt of 
Mr. Bryce’s competence, but from confidence in 
Sir Epwarn’s. England may well hesitate before 
deciding that her ruling class is not worth keeping, 
however well it may be that she is growing steadily 
more and more democratic. That class has served 


her well in countless emergencies. 
Besides, we want Mr. Bryce over here. 


The Colonel’s Accuracy 

What in the world suggested “out” patient’ 
Chicago Post. 

Well, Mr. Wharton Barker is not under 
restraint. He goes about loose. 


The South Loses a Great Editor 

JosepH P. Catpwett is dead. THe died after 
some two years of retirement from his life-work, 
enforced by a terrible ailment. The North has 
hardly ever heard even his name, and knows litile 
or nothing of his life-work. Even the South, out- 
side of his own State, is but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with it. Yet he rendered the South an 
invaluable service, and there was once a perfectly 
serious project to buy for him a great newspaper 
here in New York—if we said which newspaper 
we should hardly be believed. For his life-work 
was editing a newspaper, the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Observer, and he was a truly great 
editor. His own State made. when he died, an 
extraordinary demonstration of universal sorrow 
and sense of loss. He was another disproof of the 
alleged disappearance of personality from journal- 
ism; for his was superbly and patently effective. 
He made it count in his noblest achievement; and 
that achievement was simply an extraordinary 
independence and fairness. He proved that an 
editor could have both these qualities and_ yet 
be loyal to the South’s reservations, live unmolested 
by the South’s fieree resentment of interferencc 
with its social order and ideals—nay, honored and 
loved for his high manliness. He could do that 
only because he had a Lincoun-like gift of sym- 
pathy and insight and a Linxcoun-like honesty and 
charm. His writing style was also like Lincoin’s 
—direct, homely, humorous, sincere. So was his 
service to his people; for by his example and teach- 
ing of freedom he in truth made them free. Peace 
to the ashes of this our high-souled brother of 
the South! 


Because She Is a Woman? 

The authorities of Harvard University have refused 
to let Mrs. PANKHURST speak in an assembly hall on 
the college campus—not because she is a suffragette, 
but because she is a woman.—New York American. 

How do you know? Did they say so? Did 
they vary from custom adversely to Mrs. Pank- 
wurst? Are there any precedents? Is it usual 
at Harvard for the authorities to provide halls 
for political orators who come to talk partisan 
politics? We seem to remember vaguely that when 
Mr. Bryan spoke at Harvard to the students in 
a hall of the university he did not talk polities. 
Woman suffrage is politics, and a mighty active 
form of it. 


Lincoln Steffens Makes a Mistake 

Our friend Lincotn Sterrens has held court in 
Everybody's Magazine on the Founder of Chris- 
tianity in the matter of the driving of the money- 
changers out of the temple. He can’t reconcile 
it to Christ’s teaching—“ Resist not evil.” Ilis 
conclusion is: 

Jesusglost his temper. He forgot his theory... . In 
brief, Jesus sinned. He sinned against His own teach 
ings. 

Wrong, Lincoty, wrong! You may not explain 
it in that way. You may say you don’t believe 
the story because it is not consistent with Christ’s 
teachings and character as you understand them. 
Or you may say that you do not understand how 
to reconcile the story with the precepts. But the 
explanation you have given is one that sometime 
you will probably withdraw. Verily the muck- 
rake habit has a strong hold on you, and it is to 
admire the confidence in your own judgment that 
it has begotten in you. It was a sublime con- 
fidence, Lincotn, until you took that short step 
that made it ridiculous. You will have to retrace 
that mistaken step. Here are two or three lines 
to help you: 

The state of mind in which Christ lived is the truth 
He taught. ... Whatever He was saying or doing, 
He was always conveying the same truth—the whole 
of it. 

You need not hurry with your retraction. Any 
time will do. But meanwhile you have disclosed 
the present dimensions of your mind. It is not 
supernaturally inclusive, Lincoun. To be more 
Christlike than Christ is a very considerable un- 
dertaking. 








Is Preaching Obsolete ? 


Tue following Ietter is self-explanatory: 





“ UNIVERSITY OF : 
Nov. 11, 1911. 
Dear Sir—As an active member of one of the 
evangelical churches, | have long ago become con- 
vinced that from the mouth of the average preacher, 
at least, the sermon is the least effective part of the 
church service. IT have not only seen it to be true in 
my own case, but [ think I have learned that to 
nine-tenths of my acquaintance, with nine-tenths of 
the preachers we hear, the sermon period is little 
more than a period of uncomfortable waiting. I 
seem to see in the conventional sermon a_ tradition 
which has survived into a generation for which it has 
lost its meaning. I have thought that the problem 
might have a solution, and that an expression from 
a number of distinguished laymen might be a begin- 
ning of that solution. Do you agree with me, and if 
so, have you a suggestion? 
Very truly, ete., 


The writer of this letter is a professor in a West- 
ern university and a writer of some repute. The fact 
that he notes is one that a great many people have 
tacitly agreed upon. Very little preaching nowadays 
is arresting or effective. As the writer says: The 
sermon period is little more than a period of uncom- 
fortable waiting. Whether there be a solution or 
not, there seem to be, at any rate, a great many 
reasons, 

First, great public speaking is a rare and a high 
gift granted to very few, and granted, it would seem, 
as time goes on to fewer and fewer. It never was 
granted to many, but in ether days the minister had 
another power than that of his public speaking. The 
preacher when he was a curé, a parish priest, knew 
his souls as the shepherd his huddled sheep and could 
make direct appeal to the man, the woman, the child 
sitting beneath him. His function was then a different 
matter. He was giving his own people the needed 
lesson, the immediate admonition, the tender en- 
couragement, the spiritual solace they required from 
him. Under present conditions the minister rarely 
has even a bowing acquaintance with his whole con- 
gregation, and an intimate knowledge of the spiritual 
aspirations of probably not more than a dozen, if that 
many. His appeal from the pulpit must depend, not 
upon his knowledge of the needs of his people, but 
upon the universality of his knowledge and upon his 
power of penetrating the secrets and sorrows, the 
disappointments and feeblenesses of unknown lives. 
He must depend more than ever before upon the 
magnetism of his personality. No one wants to listen 
to a stupid man, a weak man, a dull man. The de- 
mand upon the preacher, then, is that he be more 
gifted than average man. Just think how many of 
us are stupid and dull and weak. Not only are the 
demands excessive, but more and more opportunities 
of social service outside the pulpit are open to men 
of spiritual aspiration. The work of the medical 
missionary, the social worker in the almost innumer- 
able charitable organizations, of teacher, inspector. 
slum-worker, are taking men away from the pulpit. 

Secondly, the channels of information and of mental 
and spiritual upbuilding are now much more numerous 
than formerly. Books are so ubiquitous and so ae- 
cessible, the number of writers and thinkers so multi- 
plied over the earth, that people are less and less 
trained to listen. When they do become passive 
enough to listen they demand art—-musie or trained 
and beautiful speech. Perhaps average discourse is 
apt to become apathetic when no one can answer back. 
Moreover, the drama, novels, music—indeed, all the 
arts nowadays—are self-consciously and deliberately 
inspiring. “ We live in a period of adventurous and 
insurgent thought.” writes a modern novelist, and no 
art can escape the influence of the all-pervading criti- 
cism leveled to-day at the customs and faiths upon 
which men’s lives are based. It may be bad art to be 
didactic, but it is no art at all to be empty, and there 
is no doubt but that all the arts to-day try either 
to convey a doctrine or critically to examine doctrine, 
Bernarp SuaAw may laugh as he writes, but he is 
none the less telling you with the utmost seriousness 
just what he thinks of civilization at its present stage 
of development. He merely agrees with Vorratre 
that a serious book should never be written seriously: 
laughter is so much more persuasive. It would be 
hard to tind anywhere a better sermon against 
vpoerisy than the side-splitting drama now running 
in London called * Fannie’s First Play.” Strauss, 
when he writes a symphonic poem, is conveying an 
uttitude toward life as sincerely as if he were telling 
in words what he thought worth while, and among 
other things he always mentions that he does not 
think it worth while to embroider other men’s themes, 
and that who cannot strike out a new path for him- 
self might as well be silent. We may object to the 
obvious lesson in art, but we do demand in it meaning 
and significance; and if any man can tell what he 
believes to be the meaning and significance of life 
without conveying a lesson, it would be difficult to say 
how he does it. The spread of general education, 
then, and the greater activity of all the arts, has had 
a neutralizing effect upon the power of the pulpit. 

Moreover, the preacher has to compete for the inter- 
est of an audience: often as well informed and as well 
read as himself. The spread of education has greatly 
raised the average of intelligence in a church audi- 
ence, and while it may be too much to claim that the 
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people in the church are on the same level of in- 
struction as the minister, at least each preacher must 
feel that he is addressing a certain number who know 
as much about his subject as he does, and a large 
number who know a great deal more than he on many 
other subjects. Now if the sermon were a period of 
open discussion this might be interesting, but  re- 
garded as an exercise at which a large audience have 
to sit still and listen to an intellectual thesis which 
they feel quite as capable of handling as the preacher 
himself, it is often painful. 

The kinds of sermon that a clergyman may choose 
to interest his audience are many—there is the doc- 
trinal sermon, based on minute and often obsolete 
points of dogma; the literary sermon, supposed to 
appeal to the cultured; the political sermon, or the 
discourse on immediate public issues. To these types 
very few people confess to devout listening. It is 
such discourse that often rouses the audience to com- 
petition. How often, one wonders, are the spiritual 
sheep framing answers to the doctrine dropped upon 
them? 

There is one type of sermon that still appeals, and 
that one feels must somehow last as long as human 
nature is human nature—the direct appeal to virtue; 
not to dogmas, for these change in form and mean- 
ing, but to the simple ethical content of Christianity. 
But, again, oniy a good man ean afford to preach 
such sermons. and only a man who is known to try 
strenuously to put his doctrines into practice. 

These are all good reasons for the unpopularity 
of preaching. But there are many minor, external 
causes for the same thing. A preacher needs a well- 
trained, carrying voice; a good enunciation; a cor- 
rect, if not a beautiful, command of language. It 
may seem puerile te insist that external culture aids 
a clergyman; the lack of it certainly cannot nullify 
the influence of a great man or an_ impassioned 
speaker, but a careless training in the use of speech 
will undoubtedly be an extra deterrent to a mediocre 
man. 

A professor emeritus of Yale and of Andover recent- 
ly said to the writer, in talking of the course of study 
in the divinity schools of this country, that the stu- 
dents often did not know what they were studying or 
why they were studying. In the law schools, he said. 
men studied law, in the medical schools they studied 
medicine, but in the divinity schools they seemed to 
lave everything on the curriculum except religion. 
Now whether that is literally so or not, certain it is 
that a great many things are preached in the pulpit 
besides religion. Dogma and doctrine—which are not 
essentially religious—social economics and literature 
are preached, 

If one turn back over old volumes of sermons to see 
how the former output compares with that of to-day, 
one finds that the simpler, the more unpretentious the 
preaching, the more lasting is its quality. The sermons 
of TAULER, for example, and some of those of JAcon 
LoruMe, if translated into the speech and mode of our 
own day, would still be perfectly acceptable. Take the 
opening of TAULER’s sermon for the fourth Sunday 
after Trinity: * I will say a few words on the precept, 
‘Be ye merciful even as your Father in heaven is 
merciful. This noble virtue is nowadays quite a 
stranger to the hearts of many, insomuch that it is 
grievous to behold.” 

This opening would be perfectly apposite to-morrow, 
It is universal in quality. TAULER’s sermons make 
no concessions to temporary conditions. He preached 
eternal truths. Again open the books at random and 
one comes upon this close: “ Children, ye see well by 
this discourse how far we all are in common from 
living according to the eternal truth of things in all 
our earthly relationships. But know that there is 
an inward, secret defect under the cloak of our anxiety 
about daily things, a sinful, though unconscious. 
covetousness which is one of the seven deadly sins.” 
Here again is a sermon which any preacher might 
offer his congregation to-day with but few verbal 
changes. The same power of direct appeal is to be 
found in BoruMe if one steers clear of his fantastic 





theories of correspondences: “ He may sign himself a 
Christian who hath a desire to die unto all vanity; 
who desireth prosperity for his enemy; who saith not 
of anything in this world. it is mine own, if he re- 
gardeth himself as a servant ef man in all he owneth.” 

This universality of thought in the great preachers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries grows less 
as one approaches such men as Norris or BEMERTON 
in the seventeenth century, and less still as one ex- 
amines sermons of the nineteenth century in such 
volumes as MAURICE’S, ROBERTSON’S, KINGSLEY’S, ete. 
The lesson derived is only that a simple statement 
of a great truth is not only compelling at the moment 
of deliverance, but it will not wear out. Intellectu- 
ality changes its garb with every generation, and much 
that appealed to our parents is sheer futility to us. 
Doctrines are temporary matters, but the will to sub- 
mit to the larger good is eternal. 

Only the universal will still appeal to a large 
audience. The days when folk “sat under” a min- 
ister to be instructed in definite obligations is passed. 
When Protestantism rejected an infallible church 
tradition and an infallible papacy, it rejected more 
than it knew. The whole theory of infallible know]- 
edge was bound to follow, and the infallible Bible 
went in the wake. In the place of definite creeds 
and hedged beliefs there is in the world to-day a finer 
open curiosity as to the meaning of life, a deeper con- 
cern for conduct, an awareness of the just claims of 
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all men which is as truly religious as any acceptance 
of creeds. The letting down of sectarian barriers, 
the extinguishing of the old-time hatred of sects will 
push the preachers into a wider field and force a 
deeper plowing for their yield. They must appeal to 
wider interests and searci the deeper places of the 
human heart. 

The more active social iife of the world to-day is 
an enemy to meditation, and yet it is only by medita- 
tion that a man can plumb the depths of his own 
being, can reach below thet which is temporary, ac- 
quired, and ¢xternal in himself to that which is the 
hidden, deep-lying realitv—-the universal life. When 
# man has the power to call out this part of himself, 
his utterance will always be listened to. All party 
cries, all immediate reforms are of the moment. One 
may accept and another reject. We cannot count on 
such things to hold the many or be treasured by the 
few. Whom the eternal Voice speaks to is delivered 
from many an opinion, said the saint of old, and it 
is when we reach below our opinions that we find the 
Voice, not our own, that still reaches the multitude. 


Correspondence 


A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Replying to the communication of Mr. F. N. 
Barbour, the establishment of a national department 
of health could in no sense restrict the liberty of “ the 
people of these free United States.” 

Congress has no power to pass any law interfering 
with the practice of medicine in any State, nor to com- 
pel any one to employ a doctor or to be treated 
against his will. 

This cry of “ medical trust” or ** medical tyranny ” 
or “interference with personal liberty ” has been cur- 
rent ever since the American Medical Association 
began its great work of raising the standard of  re- 
quirements for entrance to and graduation from the 
inedical colleges; of compelling all minor and inde- 
pendent schools to become part of and be subject to 
the control of a chartered university; of putting a stop 
to the adulteration of foods, to the insertion of im- 
proper advertisements in the public press, to charla- 
tanism; and of compelling the vendors of proprietary 
medicines, under penalty, to publish their formule. 
It is the cry of the thief to “stop thief” to distraet 
attention from his own predicament. 

As stated in a recent issue of the journal of the asso- 
ciation, * Those who object to the Owen bill on such 
grounds are incapable of distinguishing between the 
scientific study of disease in the abstract and the ease 
of the patient suffering from the disease. This bill 
does not create -a single new bureau or division. It 
collects in a single department certain existing bureaus 
and divisions having functions bearing on public 
health. It authorizes the establishment of laboratories 
and the employment of scientific experts to study 
disease as Koch studied tuberculosis, as Carroll and 
J.azare and Agromonti studied yellow fever, as Stiles 
and Ashford studied hook-worm, as Rickitts studied 
mountain fever, as Flexner is studying meningitis. 
There could be no shot-gun quarantine; no war of 
inter-state dividing lines; no general arrest of traffic 
and disturbance of commerce with a national board of 
health in control. [t is about time that the American 
public understood that the stock objections to ad- 
vanced sanitary regulations are based on ignorance 
and misconception of both the law and the facts.” 

I am, sir, 
Joun A. WyetTu, M. D. 


PiCTURESQUE BUT VERY INACCURATE 
IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 
Ancon, Cana ZONE, November 14, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In your issue of November 4th there appears 
a letter from John A. Wyeth, M. D., under the title 
of “The Health of the Nation.” In it there is an 
allusion to the health conditions on the Isthmus of 
Panama, in the course of which the isthmus is spoken 
of as having been a few years ago “a strip of earth 
so notoriously unhealthy that every cross-tie in the 
Trans-Isthmian Railway is said to mark the grave of 
a laborer in its construction.” 

The vitality of this dreary old falsehood is one of 
the wonders of history. Railway men reckon 3,000 
ties to a mile in a railway track; there were 47%, 
miles of the original track of the Panama Railroad, 
which would give a total of 142.500 ties, leaving out 
sidings and Vard tracks. Probably the total number 
of ties in the whole railway system was about 150,000. 
There were at no time employed in the construction 
of the railway, according to accurate records, more 
than 7.000 men, and this number was reached only 
during the last few years of construction. Colonel 
Totten, who built the road and rode on the first locomo- 
tive that passed over it in 1855, said in after years 
that the total number of deaths did not exceed 1,200. 

Searcely a week bas passed during the six years 
that I have been connected with canal work on the 
isthmus that this “ yarn” about the number of deaths 
during the construction of the railway has not ap- 
peared in some form or other. Whatever else the 
visitor to the isthmus fails to learn about conditions 
here, he never fails to get hold of this and to proclaim 
it. Repeated contradiction has no effect upon it what- 
ever. It is one of the “fakes” of history and conse- 
quently surely immortal, for those engaging inven- 
tions, so far as my reading and observation go, have 
inealeulably more vitality than plain prosaic truth can 
hope to command. 








I am, sir, 
JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE APPROACHING CAMPAIGN 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A “PROGRESSIVE” 


By McKee Barclay 


> INE men are being considered by 










aes ; the American people for the posi- 













S tion of Chief Magistrate of the 


Tas nation. Five of the nine may be 
ie Oy 3 _— aay .. , Oy j 
Eis ye) taken seriously as really “ running 


S25 for the nomination.” Of the other 
four, one, Joseph W. Folk, may be 
said to have slowed down to a 
walk; two others, William Jennings 
Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt, apparently have no in- 
tention of entering the race; while the fourth, Oscar 
Underwood, though he has found a following, does not 
yet show signs of taking seriously the demands for 
his candidacy. 

The active Democratic candidates are Woodrow 
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His partisans hoped that, with the Canuck statesman’s help he could 


it he confessed that he had withheld patronage from 
the Progressives who would not vote as he wished. He 
admitted that public opinion had revolted against 
this method of coercion, and that his policy had helped 
rather than hurt the men he had tried to injure. 
These good-for-the-soul confessions he followed up 
with the naive announcement that he would in tie 
future give the Progressives their share of the Federal 
patronage. 

Any patriotic American with respect for his Chief 
Magistrate, who tries to characterize in his own mind 
this astonishing introspective exposé, finds himself 
shocked at the singularly harsh adjectives that force 
themselves to the tip of his tongue. To be over-mild, 
the Norton letter, for inconceivable lack of sagacity, 
surpasses anything 
known in political his- 
tory. 

Then Mr.. Taft be- 
thought himself of an- 
other somewhat better 
method of conciliating 
those who were dissatis- 
fied with the “best 
tariff.” The Canadian- 
reciprocity measure 
was presented. Mr. 
Taft enlisted Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier’s aid and 
his partisans hoped 
that, with the Canuck 
statesman’s help, he 
would clamber out of 
the hole where his tariff 
performances had _ put 
him. But Canada 
vetoed the aspiration. 
However, it is conceded 
that Mr. Taft has the 
nominating votes as- 
sured. 

Mr. Taft’s only rival 
for the nomination, 
Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, has been per- 
niciously active in his 
opposition to the Taft 
style of doing things, 
and any one who sounds 
the temper of the men 
of the West and Middle 


clamber out of the hole where his tariff performances had put him West will find that, 


Wilson, Judson Harmon, and Champ Clark, while on 
the Republican side President Taft finds, as his only 
opponent, Senator Robert M. La Follette. 

After a political observation trip of 8,000 miles, 
during which I used every opportunity to spy out the 
land and get a political survey in every State—which 
meant a study of conditions in seventeen States—I 
am of the opinion that so strong is the progressive 
feeling in both parties that the election of a Demo- 
cratic President is even now assured. 

At the time of the last Presidential election ninety- 
eight per cent. of the voters of-the United States be- 
lieved that the tariff rates were too high and that the 
high tariff had caused the high prices prevalent. Mr. 
Taft had been vouched for by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
this, together with his own straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk, won the voters’ confidence and made them be- 
lieve that he would force Congress to give them the 
substantial revision downward that he had so un- 
equivocally promised. A large proportion of the 
votes cast for him were, in fact, really votes for the 
carrying out of the Roosevelt policies. By doing so 
Mr. Taft might have worked wonders. Instead, he 
sat at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue and let Mr. 
Aldrich, at the other end, grimly work his own sweet 
will in the matter of taxing the American people. 
Then Mr. Taft publicly declared that the Aldrich 
tariff was the best tariff law ever enacted. He fol- 
lowed this up by eulogizing the ringleader in the 
outrage, and actually portrayed him as a patriot of 
the first water. The great mass of voters, whose aver- 
age feeling means public sentiment, had viewed the 
President’s course more in sorrow than in anger, but 
his publie lauding of Aldrich changed this feeling into 
ene of bitterness and real indignation. 

Then came the reign of Ballingerism, the throttling 
of Pinchot, and the exposure of the Wickersham 
double-dealing which left Mr. Taft himself slightly 
smireched. Mr. Taft’s quondam admirers, charitable 
and long-suffering though they had shown themselves 
to be, came to believe that the late Senator Dolliver 
spoke by the book when he said that the President 
had surrounded himself with “men who know exactly 
what they want. Without going farther into details 
it is enough to say that one by one the so-called 
Fa Roosevelt policies ” went overboard. 

Finding himself in a hole, and realizing that he had 
Jost popular favor by his support .of Aldrich and 
Ballinger, the “titular leader” of the Republicans 
published the never-to-be-forgotten Norton letter. In 


though the strenuous 

insurgent leader hasn’t 

a ghost of a show for 
the votes that will bestow the nomination, he could, 
when it comes to a popular election, give Mr. Taft 
cards and spades in some of the States west of the 
Appalachians. 

Only a few dreamers believe in the actuality of the 
Roosevelt candidacy, but I was told very confidential- 
ly not long ago, by a man who is in a position to pick 
up stable information 
as to the chances of the 
various entries for the 
Presidential free-for-all, 
that Gifford Pinchot 
had been gum-shoeing 
through the Northwest 
in the interests of the 
secret candidacy of the 
sage of Oyster Bay. 

“Now mark = my 
words,” cautioned my 
informant; “when the 
time comes you will 
see a popular demand 
for Teddy, and he will 
be ‘forced’ to accept 
the nomination.” 

There seems little 
doubt of the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt could 
have had—nay, could 
have—the Republican 
nomination, but he has, 
as a matter of fact, 
made no efforts to stand 
in his political pro- 
tégé’s light, if we may 
except his recent at- 
tack on the trust-bust- 
ing methods of the 
Taft administration. 
Up to the time of this 
unexpectedly fierce 
pronouncement, he had 
spoken softly and car- 
ried a very small 
stick. Indeed, it seem- 
ed as if there had 
been a_ fulfilling of 
the Chicago professor’s 
Str agg that the 
tsetse flies and other 


























He had spoken softly and carried a very small stick 


man-eating bugaboos of Africa would send the ex 
President back to America a changed and unstrenuous 
man. The admiration of his Middle-Western friends 
was greatly weakened by his refusal to back them in 
their progressive programme, and his treatment of the 
recall issue in Arizona, California, and Oregon gave 
his prestige on the Pacifie coast something of a set 
back. It is also worth while to note that his some- 
what warlike utterances hinting at the yellow peril 
and his comments on the Los Angeles dynamiting have 
done little to regain lost favor. Still, as long as there 
is breath in his body Theodore Roosevelt will be a 
great big force, and one always to be reckoned with. 

Now as to the Democratic candidates: The first 
shall be last, as, having once got the least important 
factor out of the way, we may be done with non- 
essentials and concentrate our thoughts on the real 
runners of the race. Joseph W. Folk, onee much in 
the public eye by reason of real performances, has 
been relegated to a point somewhere to the southwest 
of the direct range of the retina, and only serves as a 
badly focussed image faintly seen out of the corner 
of the “ public eye.” 

Another one of the nine men mentioned for Presi- 
dential honors may be disposed of with few words, 
though it is not beyond the range of possibility that 
some sort of tangle might make of him a very strong 
compromise candidate. His place as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, of course, 
makes Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, the tariff-re- 
form leader, and this will result in the new law’s 
going down into history as the ‘“ Underwood bill.” 
The resultant prestige will give the Alabaman a 
prominent place in the gallery of Presidential possi- 
bilities of the future, but sentiment has already so 
crystallized that it seems hardly probable that the 
new tariff leader will be seriously considered for 
1912. He is, however, the most likely-looking dark 
horse. 

The Champ Clark campaign has until recently been 
purely a personally conducted, pickaback affair. Mr. 





With both the liquorites and the Anti-Saloon Leaguers 
eying him askance, the Road of Promise is indeed rough 








trvan furnished the motive power and Mr. Clark 
merely sat tight. The Nebraskan now, however, 
seems to be squinting toward Trenton. 

Unfortunately for the success of the Clark ecam- 
paign, the big Missourian does not in the publie mind 
stand for anything in particular, except the more or 
less successful harrying of the G. O. P. majority in 
the House. ‘There is no great record of accomplish- 
ment behind him, and no great measures bear his 
name. He missed the chance of a lifetime when he 
chose to take up Joe Cannon’s gavel rather than 
secure for himself the chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the accompanying glory of 
having the measure of deliverance bear his name. 
His is another case of the hothouse nurturing of a 
Presidential boom, and the indications are that his 
sponsor, the Oracle of Lineoln, will soon decide that 
the Speaker’s candidacy has not found favor with the 
men behind the ballots and will look elsewhere for a 
man with whom to defeat “the powers of predatory 
wealth.” 

Mr. Bryan, the Democratic Balaam, though he has 
smitten the Democratic donkey “ these three times,” 
has assured the patient beast that there shall be no 
fourth’ smiting, and the ass, breathing freely once 
more, takes heart. With the exception of his own 
State, where his mixing in local issues has hurt his 
standing with the voters, Mr. Bryan seems still to 
maintain much of his hold on popular favor in all of 
his old stamping-grounds west of the Atlantic sea- 
board States. The Westerners still believe in his sin- 
cerity, and honor him as the man to whom we owe 
much that we have and are to have, but they look on 
him as a loser, and are not of a temper to allow him 
to dictate. 

A number of the practical politicians of the West, 
as in the East, are for Judson Harmon because they 
consider him amenable to the reasoning of practical 
politics. His campaign workers, at first rubber-shod, 
iong ago discarded all sorts of soft-pedal work and 





The Champ Clark campaign has been a 
personally conducted, pickaback affair 


set about the evangelization of “the men who run 
the conventions.” As far back as last April, long be- 
fore the Wilson boomers became active, his publicity 
bureau was sending out plate matter to the country 
weeklies, and emissaries were scudding to the four 
points of the compass with the word that Harmon 
was the man. By some sort of underground wireless 
the organization workers. received the message that 
the lid would not be on too tight when the victors ap- 
plied for the spoils, and for a time the Harmon eandi- 
daey had right of way everywhere; but strangely and 
unaceountably there came about a change of condi- 
tions, and to-day the Harmon boom seems to be slowly 
settling to earth. 

Thereby hang several tales. One of course has 
to do with the effect of the Jersey Governor’s swing 
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around -the circle, another 
rehearses rumors of popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with 
Uncle Jud’s corporation 
affiliations, and yet an- 
other smacks of the odor 
of spiritous, vinous, and 
malt-liquor issues. 

Now it is well known 
that the liquorites were 
for “Uncle Jud” to a 
man when he made his 
Gubernatorial race, and 
money of the brewers and 
distillers flowed like beer 
at a Saengerfest. This re- 
sulted in the disgruntling 
of the temperance people 
and meant making the 
path to the Presidency a 
bit more rocky. Not long 
after the Governor was in- 
augurated at Columbus, 
ominous words were passed 
around among the men 
who handle the cup that 
cheers. “We have been 
handed a lemon: he has 
double-crossed us!” These 
and other phrases that 
pass current in the under- 
world of practical polities 
soon betokened an antag- 
onism that bids fair to 
play a part in_ blocking 
the Ohio man’s aspira- 
tions. With both the 
liquorites and the Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers eying 
him askance, the Road of 
Promise is indeed rough. 

The Ohio Governor has 
“done things” and has 
made something of a 
record since his term of 
office began, but when_ it 
comes to performance and 
accomplishment he runs a 
bad second to the busy 
Governor of New Jersey. 
Governor Wilson’s State is no longer thought of 
enly as the “ Mother of Trusts,” but now- attracts 
attention as the most politically progressive of 
the Eastern commonwealths. From a rotten borough 
te a clean State was, under the guidance of 
Woodrow Wilson, a short step. With this change has 
come the rejuvenation of Jersey Democracy, the young 
men of the State have been heartened to aspire to 
political careers, and the day of political boot-licking 
has passed. That Governor Wilson is a sagacious 
politician, recognizing the value of expediency in the 
highest and best sense of the word, is recognized by 
those who want to see a winner nominated. “ He is 
a politician,” was said with a sneer of Theodore Roose- 
velt by his enemies. The same thing is said with a 
smile of admiration and satisfaction by those who 
know the “ Princeton political student.” 

His political acumen and prowess were demonstrated 
very fully when he smote the Smith organization hip, 
thigh, and elsewhere. His enemies complain that 
Martine, the man chosen by the people of New Jersey, 
whose Senate seat Wilson would not permit Boss 
Smith to fileh, cannot measure up against the G. O. P. 
giants of the United States Senate. When you say 
that to the Governor of New Jersey, that amateur 
politician smilingly shuts you up with “ Less danger- 
ous than Smith, isn’t he?” That’s unanswerable and 
you subside. 

In his swing around the West, with the exception of 
the time spent on railroad trains, Governor Wilson 
spoke two and sometimes even three times a day. 
Though he spoke before few political organizations 
and faced those who were antagonistic to as_ well 
as ‘in accord with his views, he received an_ en- 
thusiastiec ovation at the close of every speech he 
delivered... The Westerners liked him because they 
were impressed with the fact that he was 
thoroughly in earnest. There was no appealing to 
party loyalty and no oratorical claptrap and balder- 
dash. He preached the doctrine of voting for prin- 
ciple, and the men who heard became convinced that a 
voter should have a reason for the faith that was 
within him before deciding as to where he should be- 
stow his party affiliation. With those Westerners who 
were fortified against his programmes with precon- 
ceived opinions as to his measures he had the same 
success that he has had in his own State. Any Jersey- 
man will tell you that after the Virginia-born Wilson 
crossed the Delaware and licked the political Hessians 
at Trenton many of the vanquished became his fast 





After Wilson crossed the Delaware and licked the political Hes- 
sians at Trenton, many of the vanquished became his fast friends 


friends and received his new-fangled teachings of 
decency in politics with the same good feeling as had 
the boys of Princeton. They look on his efforts to 
attain the thing he starts after with an almost un- 
canny feeling of certainty that this amateur will 
sooner or later get what he wants. 

The Wilson candidacy has a character of its own. 
Almost every day you read of the organization of a 
Wilson club somewhere, and Wilsonism is being dis- 
cussed on all sides. You read discussions of Wilson- 
ism in dailies and weeklies of every sort, and it gets 
its share of space in the Congressional Record. 

There seems to be no doubt that in the recent elec- 
tion in New Jersey the Democratic legislative ticket 
was knifed in order to discredit Governor Wilson’s 
administration. As proof of this, the Governor’s 
friends point to the fact that fifteen out of seventeen 
of the Democratic shrievalty candidates in the State 
were elected. They insist that they have proof that 
votes for Republican Assembly candidates were de- 
livered in trade for ballots for Democratic shrievalty 
candidates. It is evident that Governor Wilson’s posi- 
tion as a national leader will not be changed by the 
fact that his enemies in his own party failed in 
loyalty to the Democratic nominees. However that 
may be, those who feel that the result in Jersey was 
in any way a setback for Woodrow Wilson will doubt- 
less read with a different interpretation the re- 
turns from other States. The blows given to boss 
rule, the impotence of appeals to partisan loyalty, and 
the remarkable increase in the Socialist vote, furnish 
highly significant manifestations of the state of po- 
litical feeling. It is a near-sighted observer of the 
political situation who does not perceive that the 
Democratic party cannot expect to win next November 
with any other than a progressive and fearless candi- 
date. ; 

The man who weighs the qualities of all the candi- 
dates is apt to come back to a consideration of Wood- 
row Wilson as the one man who has offered a pro- 
gramme. He is an intensely practical idealist, too, 
with a record of performance and accomplishment that 
makes you study his programme seriously. 

Mr. Roosevelt is said to have declared that “ Taft 
will be the Republican nominee and Wilson will be his 
opponent.” Though this quotation may land me in 
the Ananias Club, I will still vouch for its correct- 
ness, and, furthermore, I will say that the statement 
quoted influences me to consider Mr. Roosevelt a suc- 
cessful soothsayer. 








The Boarding of the Pilgrims 


THe gnashing teeth bit hard 
On a firm and rib-bound roast, 

And the boarders ‘gainst a table scarred 
The leaden biscuit tossed. 


And they frowned with inward storm 
As they seanned the dishes o’er, 
And recognized in a chowdered form 

The things they’d seen before, 


By Burges Johnson 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
Stirred by the drumbeat’s roll, 

They came at the yearn of empty tums 
And the tea-bell’s timely toll. 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that hungry group. 

Why had they come to wither there 
And mumble o’er their soup? 


There was woman’s hungry eye 
Seeking an extra roll; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
Guarding the sugar-bowl. 
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What sought those reaching arms? 
Fat pickings ’mid the dearth? 

The wealth of seas—the spoil of farms? 
They craved their money’s worth, 


Save here a stain of broth, 
And there a gravy trace, 

They left a barren, crumbless cloth 
Within that boarding-place. 
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By Cushing Stetson 


waters of Newport Harbor, might 
behold this spectacle: he might see 
>near at hand a number of open 
boats laden with young men rest- 
ing on their oars—he could count a 
dozen, with other boats coming slow- 
ly on, and a few more which have 
join the fleet. Out in the channel 
a fishing-schooner is passing under full sail; a mile 
beyond her and under the farther shore a tugboat 
has in tow three deep-laden coal barges, her plume of 
wind-spread smoke casting a shadow beneath it like a 
blot of ink. Then an echo of shouted commands comes 
over the water. The oarsmen manceuver their craft 
apparently at these directions, until the boats are at 
last in a long line, stern on, motionless, and stretch- 
ing, perhaps, as many as thirty boat-lengths. A man 
stands up in one of the middle boats; he puts a mega- 
phone to his lips. “ Go!’ The wind brings the echo. 
Again flash the oars, there is a dash of spray, the 
boats turn slowly to the right and head, with the 
rowers pulling like demons. for an island farther up 
the bay. The stranger observing concludes that some 
school is there and that a race is in progress, for he 
sees many handsome buildings, lawns, and walks. 

-He is looking, as it happens, at the Naval Training 
Station, where, in the many buildings and in the old 
bark-rigged ships along the quay, live young men going 
through the course of a naval apprentice. 

This curious description of the island in question 
is from the Army and Navy Journal: 

“Constellation (stationary training-ship). At the 
training station, Newport, Rhode Island. The (ships) 
Boxer, Reina Mercedes, and Cumberland are auxiliaries 
to the Constellation.” 

Nothing is said, you see, about the island; the ships 
which are moored to its shores have absorbed its name; 
and yet it is many acres in extent. Two thousand 
apprentice boys live upon it in barracks, and the many 
cfficers in charge have their quarters there. There is 
ground enough besides for a rifle-range, a baseball field, 
a great parade-ground in front of the commandant’s 
house, with several acres of pasture-land left over. 
The island, however, is assumed to be a ship. When 
the work of Lieutenant Brown is over at four o’clock 
he must call the officer of the day by telephone. “ The 
routine for the day is finished,” he reports. ‘* May I 
go ashore?” The short causeway to the mainland 
is called “the gangway”; misdemeanant apprentices 
are haled for discipline to “the mast ”’—in the office 
of the commandant; and the “ brig,” where they are 
confined, is in reality a room in one of the barracks. 

Such, in its bare externals, in its groups of long, 
white buildings, with sweeps of lawn between, and 
ships and crowds of white-clad apprentices ever com- 
ing and going, is the training station at Newport, 





THE NAVAL TRAINING-STATION AT NEW- 
PORT AND WHAT IS LEARNED THERE 















one side of the quay 
on which he stands is 
moored a row of ship’s 
cutters, beyond which at 
anchor floats the old 
Reina Mercedes, captured 














from Spain. To the right, 
beyond a long, green field 
crossed by a cinder-path, 
stands a group of build- 
ings, to the nearest of 
which, upon which a large sign reads “ Detention 
Building,” all recruits are sent, whenever they arrive, 
by day or night. Their enlistment papers are verified, 
and next they are fed. Let the lads’ impression be 
that first they are being cared for; they can take 
their examinations presently. 

So also, as a precautionary measure, such valuables 
as a boy may have in the way of small moneys, watch, 
or other jewelry are taken from him and sealed in the 
presence of a petty officer, in a strong envelope 
which the boy signs across the back. The recruits 
are then ordered to strip, and their clothing is prompt- 
ly sent through a disinfector built into the wall. The 
disposal of this clothing the boy may afterward direct, 
and he can send it home, although, for lack of storage- 
room on the station, it goes generally to the hos- 
pitals. 

Naked indeed was the recruit when he came into 
the world and naked is he now led out to the showers 
to be scrubbed. Next he is led to another room before 
a surgeon to be examined physically, having been 
found satisfactory before enlistment as to education 
and general intelligence. Then he passes to a third 
room for his clothing. For this sixty dollars is ex- 
pended by the government, and sixty dollars, when 
the government is purchasing under contract, goes a 
long way. 

Every boy, accordingly, receives two changes of warm 
woolen underwear, two complete suits of “ whites,” 
as apprentices call their white caps, blouses, trousers, 
and leggings, which, with a black neckerchief, con- 
stitute their working clothes. Then they receive also 
shoes, with the blacking and brushes, rubber boots, a 
sufficiency of socks, a knitted jersey, a blanket, a rub- 
ber blanket, a hair mattress, and a hammock—every 
article duly stenciled by a petty officer with the name 
of the recruit receiving it. And, behold! from the 
doorway of the Detention Building comes a group of 
uniformed youngsters one would scarcely recognize 
so neatly cut is their hair, so shiny their faces with 
something move than soap. 

The Detention Barracks consists of a number of 
buildings, each divided into four pairs of rooms like 
“ flats,”. two up stairs and two down. Each such flat 
contains a living-room (which is also a sleeping-room) 
and a galley, and has its separate stairway, so that 
every pair of rooms can be separated from the rest 
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Naval apprentices marching to the drill-grounds 


whither six days in the week come boys not yet in 
their twenties who have enlisted. From all over the 
country they arrive by dozens daily. They come 


chiefly from the smaller towns; sons and grandsons 
of farmers, though with a sprinkling of city boys. 
And one day, doubtless, an apprentice will publish 
what he felt when, alighting from the trolley on the 
mainland, he crossed the causeway and saw the sentry 
before him standing guard. ‘ 

Every person he sees is wearing the uniform. Along 


of the building, and therefore from the barracks as a 
whole.. Hence the name “ Detention Barracks.” For 
in every two rooms provision has been made for 
twenty-eight boys who will live, eat, and sleep to- 
gether therein for twenty-one days after arrival, or 
until the infection period for the ordinary diseases has 
passed. The government is taking no chances. 

The twenty-one days begin at 5 A.M. With a cup 
of cocoa first for all hands, the lads strip and pass 
to the lavatory, where a petty officer turns on the 
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A recruit receiving his outfit trom the petty officer 


showers. They dress and are then taught to lash 
hammocks and make their quarters ship-shape. Next 
comes breakfast, and the day has fairly started. In 
regular morning and afternoon periods they learn (to 
quote the Handy Book): 

“The physical drill under arms. (A drill-field is 
attached to Detention Barracks.) 

“The physical drill without 
and setting-up exercises. ) 

“ The lead. 

“ The log. 

“The boxing of the compass. 

“The United States naval code of signals (such as 
can be sent by day). 

“The duties of a lookout.” 

From Detention Barracks a broad granolithie path 
leads over the crest of a hill to Barracks “©,” on 
which for the twenty-one days all the new-comers 
have had their eyes fixed. This great concrete build- 
ing is of three wings about a courtyard. On the 
ground floor are the drill-halls, the swimming-tank 
(where every apprentice must learn to swim), the 
commissary store for clothing and the smaller com- 
forts of life, and the gun-racks for rifles. Up-stairs 
are the dormitories, where a thousand hammocks can 
be swung. In the courtyard itself are a couple of 
ship’s cutters, from which the recruits learn the parts 
of a boat. In a vacant lot facing Barracks “C” is 
a tangle of clothes-lines. Apprentices are generally 
washing something—themselves or the floors or their 
clothing, and they smell of soap. And finally in this 
building also are the offices of the Catholie and 
Protestant chaplains, who keep records of all the boys 
and have close communion with them. 

Recreation the apprentices have in plenty, with 
“shore liberty ” every other day from 1 till 11 P.M. 
In white uniforms, or, for a Sunday afternoon, in 
their “ blues,” they swarm old Newport’s streets. They 
go almost invariably in couples on their way to a 
* show ” or the beaches; “my buddie,” one calls the 
other. Then they have vaudeville of their own. The 
chaplain entertains them on Saturday nights, and 
the routine of the station provides moving pictures 
and music on Monday nights. On every holiday there 
are athletic sports, such as basket-ball (they had a 
champion team this year), with prizes for the winner, 
a huge feast for all at noon, and in the evening finally 
a musical comedy wherein apprentices are themselves 
the actors. : 

There are no “sailors” in the navy to-day. The 
enlisted men are divided into three classes: the Sea- 
man Branch, the Artificer Branch, and the Special 
Branch. In the Seaman Branch are grouped the en- 
listed men who actually “ fight the ship.” Their trade 
is an expert knowledge of ordnance, ammunition, and 
discipline. In this class are the boatswains’ mates, 
turret captains, gunners’ mates, etc., all of whom 
have started as apprentices. A master-at-arms at 
the head of this branch draws seventy-two dollars a 
month, and allowances which’ make his total pay each 
month one hundred dollars and over. Yet an ap- 
prentice may not want to “ fight the ship”; he may 
already have a trade or may wish to learn one. In 
this case he may join the Artificer Branch, which in- 
cludes chief machinists’ mates, chief electricians, chief 
carpenters’ mates, chief water-tenders, boiler-makers, 
coppersmiths, ship-fitters, blacksmiths, plumbers and 
fitters, sailmakers, painters, oilers, printers, firemen, 
shipwrights, and coal-passers. He will go to sea in 
this class at twenty-four dollars a month; and by 
promotion work up in whichever trade he selects with 
increased pay and allowances at every step and his 
expenses paid by the government. A chief machinist’s 
mate draws seventy-seven dollars a month, and al- 
lowances in the neighborhood of fifty dollars a month 
more. Lastly there is the Special Branch, including 
chief yeomen (clerks and stenographers), hospital 
stewards, band-masters, commissary stewards, musi- 
cians, cooks, bakers, hospital apprentices, and buglers. 

So that it seems as if in this long list every trade 
known to man were represented. A new man will be 
tried in one place after another till he likes his berth. 
And above everything else it must be understood that 
the navy is not a jail: no man need continue in it 
who does not like it. He can buy himself out at any 
time; or he need not re-enlist. Over one hundred 
thousand men and boys who are civilians to-day sup- 
port themselves by the trades they learned at sea. 
The government gives all enlisted men three months 
between enlistments to try civil life and decide. Ten 
thousand men every year thus leave the service; while 
more than ten thousand boys, perhaps with no other 
future, enlist yearly to learn a trade in the service. 
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ae frequently asked is, “ What will the 
Bp apeitionn Insurgents do in the 
* Will they sulk and be- 
) have like badly mannered children 
at a youngster’s tea-party, causing 
a great deal of annoyance to their 
watchful guardians, and then sullenly join in_ the 
festivities, or will they take their dishes and go home? 
We shall see, For the present it is the general opinion 
that, unless the Insurgents come to the Republican 
tea-party with smiling faces and their best manners, 
it will be a dismal failure. 


What is this new-fangled political device yelept 
Insurgency of which we have all heard so much? In 
® way it is no new thing. Its first manifestation in 
modern times dates back twenty-two years, when Mr. 
Thomas Brackett Reed was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Reed was one of the few really 
great men that America has produced in our day, but 
the measure of his greatness was never recognized. He 
had not only courage, boldness, and* originality, but 
he had personality: and “ the sees be successful 
government is personality.” He came to power when 
the House was a spectacle to make a sane weep, for 
the House had a code of rules that put the majority 
always at the power of the minority and offered an 
inducement to waste time rather than to transact 
business. What could be done? Nothing, said the 
shuffling politicians, with the weakness of despair. 
But “to do nothing is the wisdom of those who have 
seen fools perish.” Reed knew the “ peecant humors ’ 
and grasped the remedy. It was a bold and courageous 
thing to do. “You can't do it,” said his shivering 
and frightened supporters when he told them how he 
was going to enable the House to do business as the 
majority willed. “T can't do it?” he repeated, scorn- 
fully—and Reed had a tremendous scorn for the lictle 
men who surrounded him—* it is done.” It was done 
and the Democrats became Insurgents. 

Unfortunately for their fame, they were Insurgents 
for profit. They thought they could gather a political 
dividend out of their opposition to Reed and the Reed 
rules, but they hadn’t the wit to see that Reed had 
advanced progress. What Reed did was right—right 
in principle, even if some of his methods were wrong 
—and, having found a solution that was right, there 
was no danger that the work he did would be undone. 
The Democrats sustained him nobly. When they re- 
versed the majority they had the opportunity to tear 
up the Reed rules, which they did not at all. What 
was good enough for Mr. Reed and the Republicans 
when they were in the majority was good enough for 
Mr. Crisp and his associates now that they no longer 
dragged aching limbs over minority plowshares. The 
Republicans were to have a dose of their own medi- 
cine. They took it manfully and made no wry faces. 
Reed was always a fighter. “God Almighty hates a 
quitter,” was his blistering comment when Joe Manley 
was taken by Mark Hanna to view the promised land 
and deserted Reed for MeWKinley at the Minneapolis 
convention. It was Reed's code of conduct in a sen- 
tence, 


Soth parties having put the seal of approval on the 
Reed rules and the personal government of the House 
by the Speaker, Insurgency disappeared until the 
stupidity and stubbornness and Bourbonism of Mr. 
Cannon made it a vital issue. A wise man will not 
surrender, but he may vield a little. Mr. Cannon 
would have been a perfect Stuart, and, like one of the 
Stuarts, he would probably have lost his head had he 
lived a couple of centuries or so earlier, Bend he 
could not and he was too rugged to break; inte!leetu- 
ally he was a much smaller man than Reed, but. he 
had some at least of Reed's quality of contempt for 
criticism. So the man who was too stubborn to sur- 
render and not wise enough to yield was overthrown. 
Republican Insurgents joined with Democrats to take 
from him his power and left him the servant in the 
House instead of its master. And as every one fore- 
saw that the time was rapidly approaching when the 
Democrats would be in the majority, the Republicans 
who had rallied around Cannon were not so sore at 
heart. The Democrats, they said, must either take 
their own medicine or spew it from them. No matter 
which they do, it will make them sick; it will be rare 
sport to watch them trying to escape the consequences 
of their own folly. 


The Democrats took their dose smilingly and found 
it not so unpalatable as their opponents imagined. 
The Democrats, of course, did a very unfair thing. 
According to all the rules of the game—in the revised 
Republican edition—they ought to have forgotten the 
outcry they raised against Mr. Cannon and the part 
they took in clipping his wings and cynically an- 
noumced #hat what was sauce for the Republican: goose 
was not by any means necessarily an equally good 
embellishment for the Democratic gander; instead of 
which, foolishly and unfairly — unfairly because the 
Republicans had never played the game that way and, 
of course, were not expecting that the rules would be 
changed—the Democrats calmly announced that they 
were going to stick to their pledges and give the House 
control over its own affairs. It was amazing and it 
was scandalous, but there it was, and the Republicans 
could find such consolation as was open to them in 
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denouncing folly and predicting chaos. The De- 
mocracy, snatched as a brand from the burning, was 
fatuously pursuing Armageddon. 


Insurgency now becomes translated into Progressiv- 
ism. Republican Insurgency was—well, it is so dif- 
ficult to say what were the fundamental principles of 
Republican Insurgency that I shall have to refrain 
from the attempt, but it is easy enough to show what 
Progressive Democracy is and has accomplished; and 
the contrast is all the more marked between the fury 
and sound of Insurgents who accomplish nothing and 
the quiet, orderly methods of Progressive Democracy. 
The Democrats had a very simple task ahead of them. 
It was merely to be honest. Honesty is not only the 
best policy, but nine times out of ten it is much easier 
than the tortuous policy of double dealing. The Demo- 
crats had pledged themselves to tariff revision, there- 
fore tariff revision was the road along which they were 
to march. The Democrats had supported a Republican 
President in his attempts to secure reciprocity with 
Canada, therefore morally they were under the same 
obligation to support reciprocity now as when they 
were in the minority and unclothed with responsibility. 
They might have evaded or shirked or played politics: 
they might have made a trade; it would have been 
legitimate politics to have said to the President that 
they would give their support to reciprocity in return 
for his support of their measures; they could very 
easily have defeated reciprocity for Republican assist- 
ance in sham tariff revision so as to fool the country 
with a “ record.” None of these things they did. They 
sought no advantage at the expense of honesty or self- 
respect. They were pledged to reciprocity and_ reci- 
procity they made a law. 

If the Republican Insurgents were as sincere in their 
convictions as they are vociferous in speech and _ vol- 
uminous in writing, they would have accepted reci- 
procity in the same spirit as the Democrats. They 
had howled against the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill and condemned Mr. Taft for having signed 
it. Here was the opportunity to effect at least a 
partial cure, to correct some of the bill’s most glaring 
evils, and to bring that relief fer which Insurgency 
was willing to be crucified, provided the operation 
was made quite painless and the gate receipts were 
sufficiently large. It is history too recent to need to 
recount the pitiful position in which the Insurgents 
placed themselves or the subterfuges to which they 
resorted in their attempts to defeat the Canadian 
agreement. Nor did they add to their reputation for 
sincerity or statesmanship in their treatment of the 
tariff bills passea by the House. Republican In- 
surgents, from the most high and puissant chieftain 
down to the youngest recruit, were so anxious to wade 
into the fray aud flesh their steel when there was no 
enemy in sight that they had to be forcibly restrained, 
and at the first sight of a naked blade they ran 
squealing for cover. Marcus Aurelius must have been 
addressing the big Messe among the Insurgents of his 
day when he said: * Go and sit in a corner and w:ave 
syllogisms and propose them te another. There is not 
in you the man who can rule a state.” 


Mr. Bryan, who is no less stubborn than Mr. Cannon 
and equally as incapable of adjusting himself to chang- 
ing conditions, bemoans the fact that since the House 
has revised its rules and made the Speaker simply 
its presiding officer and delegated the leadership on 
the floor to the leader elected by his party Mr. Speaker 
Clark has become a negligible quantity. It is in- 
evitable that he must be. The power that Reed ex- 
ercised and his successors were able to exert came 
from their power to appoint the committees and their 
autocratic control over legislation through the all- 
powerful committee on rules. The majority virtually 
gave the Speaker a power of attorney that permitted 
him to vote them how, when, and in what manner he 
pleased; and so long as the power of attorney was 
unrevoked the Speaker was the House. Now the 
Speaker no longer goes around with a power of at- 
torney in his pocket. He has no more control over 
legislation than the member sworn in yesterday. He 
is not even a member of the committee on rules. Like 
the British sovereign, he reigns, but he does not rule. 
It is the reform that Mr. Bryan was one of the 
loudest in demanding, and now that he has got it he 
finds it is not what he wanted. 

Mr. Bryan is not always as ingenuous as he some- 
times appears through the columns of the Commoner. 
He plays with a good deal of skill the réle of the 
devil’s advocate. It is not so much the dimming of 
Speaker Clark's light that afflicts Mr. Bryan as it is 
that the flame of Representative Underwood burns 
more brilliantly. As the power of the Speaker de- 
clines that of the leader of his party on the floor rises. 
That is the case in England, where the Speaker, al- 
though “ the first Commoner,” is no more able to in- 
tluence legislation than an outsider, because his func- 
tions are limited to presiding over the House and im- 
partially enforcing the rules and protecting the rights 
and liberties of the members; but the business to be 
transacted by the House and the method by which it 
is done are in the hands of the leader of the House, 
who is the leader by virtue of his party’s choice and 
to whom the party pledges fealty. 


Mr. Bryan does not like Mr. Underwood; Mr. Under- 
wood does not like Mr. Bryan. Neither has taken any 
pains to hide his feelings. Mr. Bryan has poured out 
the vials of his wrath on Mr. Underwood’s head in 
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the columns of the Commoner; Mr. Underwood, in the 
House of Representatives, declared that Mr. Bryan 
falsified deliberately and maliciously; Republicans 
listened and applauded and no Democrat dissented. 
Mr. Underwood, practically unknown before the special 
session, certainly with ne national reputation, has 
come to the front with rapidity unparalleled in Ameri- 
‘an politics. It is curious that in a few months two 
men on the American continent have leaped from ¢:m- 
parative obscurity into national prominence. One 1s 
Mr. Underwood; the other is Mr. Borden, the Premier 
of Canada. Mr. Borden never held cabinet rank before 
he was called to the head of affairs, and it is the first 
time, I believe, in the polities of the British Empire 
that any man has become Premier without having 
served his time in the eabinet. 

It is Mr. Bryan’s misfortune not to be able to see 
very far into the future; his vision is obscured by the 
haze of the present. He takes seriously the talk of 
Mr. Underwood’s Presidential candidacy. It is a well- 
deserved compliment to Mr. Underwood to suggest him 
as measuring up to Presidential size, it shows the 
estimation in which he is held and the opinion men 
have of his capacity, character, and intellectual equip- 
ment: it is proof of his poise, self-control, and fair- 
ness, But it is idle to talk about the chairman of the 
ways and means committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as the candidate of the Democracy next year 
It may be regretted that the accident of geography 
should make a man unavailable, but it is a fact, and 
no sane man will juggle with facts. The time will 
undoubtedly come when geography will cease tq be 
taken into account in the selection of Presidential 
randidates, but that time is not vet, and it would be 
crass folly for the Democracy to try to accelerate 
forees slowly working. Mr. Underwood, too well 
balanced to engage in the fatuity of rainbow chasing, 
knows this as well as any one else, and would be the 
first man to discourage the use of his name if he 
thought it were intended seriously to press him at the 
risk of impeding Democratic chances of success. 


Circumstances combine to make it necessary for the 
Democratic party to find its leader in next year’s 
Presidential campaign outside the walls of either 
House of Congress. The system under which the 
House of Representatives now operates tends to 
eliminate the Speaker as a_ political factor and to 
make it impossible for him to be the active, dominating 
political force that his predecessors were. In_ the 
past the Speakership was looked upon as the stepping- 
stone to the Presidency, although it was a treacherous 
stone that landed ambition in the slough of ungratified 
hopes rather than in the turmoil of the White House. 
From now on the man who passes through the door of 
the Speaker’s room will see inscribed over the lintel 
* Abandon all politieal hope,” just as the lawyer when 
he puts on the black gown of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States knows that he has thrown 
off the robe of political aspiration. It is doubtful if 
the American people will ever again turn to the Su- 
preme Court for a Presidential candidate, for it seems 
almost indecent to bring the muck of party polities 
into the serenity of the Supreme Court Chamber, and 
the same feeling will come to be entertained about the 
Speakership. The Speaker will be “the first Com- 
moner ”; and from the Speaker’s chair, like a monk in 
his cell, he will be able to look with serene indifference 
on the things of the flesh of party strife. 

With the Speaker and Mr. Underwood unavailable 
and no man on the Democratic side in the Senate 
seriously considered in the calculations of politicians, 
the Democrats must go outside of Washington for their 
Presidential candidate. In looking over the ground 
one is more impressed than ever with the conviction 
that Governor Woodrow Wilson combines all the quali- 
ties that are needed at the present time. He is more 
fortunately situated than if he were in Congress, where 
he would be under certain restrictions and limitations. 
As Governor of New Jersey he is his own master, to 
do and to say what he pleases, to endeavor to work 
with a hostile legislature for the public weal, but to 
cherish no unworthy resentment if narrow partisan- 
ship shall thwart him. There is no great question of 
the day that Governor Wilson has not studied and dis- 
eussed, for the Governor is a somewhat unusual man. 
He has served two apprenticeships, either of which 
would have taught him the importance of accuracy and 
the necessity of fortifying statement with proof. Both 
lawyer and historian, he has the judicial mind combined 
with the mind of imagination, a somewhat unusual 
combination; it is this rare union of the intensely 
practical and the poetic that has made him a master 
of the great questions of the day, quick to see evils 
that exist and to propose a remedy, but not the im- 
practical remedy of the doctrinaire, whose ignorance 
is always more dangerous than the foolishness of the 
ignorant; it is the gift of imagination and_ his 
knowledge of the teachings of history that enable him 
to read the present as well as the future by the light 
of the past, to bring philosophy to bear on problems 
that distract smaller minds, and to keep his balance. 
In discussing the tariff, in proposing remedies to cur- 
tail the abuses of corporations, in all his speeches 
and writings, he has shown the qualities of the sane, 
thinking, progressive man keeping abreast of the spirit 
of the age; not accepting every quack nostrum ‘be- 
cause it is the latest remedy, not rejecting anything 
that is new simply, because it is new, venerating 
neither age nor novelty, but finding counsel in the 
past and inspiration in the future, 
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celebrating a birthday, and perhaps 
the Chinese are at last coming into their birthright— 
that is, if all men are born free and equa) and are 
entitled to the pursuit of happiness without regard 
for race or color or previous condition of servitude. 

The recent history of China is the story of what a 
woman can do without the ballot. This woman who 
ruled four hundred million people is generally typed 
and classified as a conservative and a stickler for his- 
torical precedents; however, she never allowed her con- 
victions to stand in the way of her whims, much less 
of her ambitions. When he was a child in the nursery 
the Empress Dowager, whose only child was dead, 
picked out with her unerring instinct the late Em- 
peror Kwang Hsu to serve as her puppet on the throne. 
This choice was against all precedents and infringed 
upon all traditions. It is difficult to explain, shortly 
at least, the Chinese ideas of the Imperial succession, 
but it may be said that of this the cardinal principle 
is that the successor must be of a later generation than 
the predecessor. Whatever else happens, a something 
which the Chinese call the “ progression of the genera- 
tions ” must be maintained. 

Now the Manchu boy who became Emperor under the 
name of Kwang Hsu when he was in swaddling clothes, 
was of the same generation as his predecessor. The 
astrologers howled and the geomancers predicted 
nearly all the terrible things that have since come to 
pass, as the result of this flying in the face of law and 
custom; but the Empress Dowager put through her 
little plot, and secured another lease of power which 
lasted twenty years. It would doubtless have lasted 
to the end of her natural days but for the war with 
Japan in 1895. The Empress, it is said, never believed 
that this war really happened. She classed it with the 
classic myths, and when poor Li Hung Chang came 
back from Shimonoseki, where he was wounded by a 
fanatical Japanese, and where he made the best terms 
he could obtain from the conquerors of his country, 
she took away his yellow jacket, and fined him a sum 
which approximated a million dollars for walking on 
the grass, a euphemism for his real crime of having 
bored her to death with state papers. 

Strangely enough, it was the Emperor, living in a 
seclusion which bordered on imprisonment, and a 
stranger to the actual government of which he was the 
titular head, who first saw or was first made to see 
by the intrepid reformers who penetrated to his im- 
perial cell the lesson that the war of conquest taught 
and the probable dismemberment of the great empire. 
Those traveled and in a Western sense educated 
Chinese Kang Yu Wei and Sun Yat Sen recognized 
the necessity of borrowing at least one Western idea— 
riz. the development of the resources of the empire 
in the direction of self-defense. ‘They saw very clearly, 
and convinced the Emperor that they were right, that 
this could not be done without making a clean sweep 
of the robber bands, mostly Manchus, who did not cease 
to exploit the country even in its hour of greatest need. 


By Stephen Bonsal 


The young Emperor, so long passed over and ignored 
that it was generally thought he had not a mind of 
his own, took a most daring step. .He summoned to 
him Yuan Shi Kai, the most promising of the younger 
Chinese officials, and at this time the rising hope of 
the moderate reformers. Many men had viewed Yuan 
Shi Kai from many standpoints, but it was generally 
conceded that here at least was one man capable of 

















Yuan Shi Kai, the Crown’s last hope in China 


keeping a firm grasp on the tiller while the Celestial 
form of government was being transformed into one 
that would have a better chance to survive in this 
very earthy world. Kwang Hsu, hypnotized by Kang 
Yu Wei, determined upon a state stroke, and chose 
Yuan as the executor of his wishes. The military 
power at this moment, in the north at least, was 
centered in the hands of the Manchu general and vice- 
roy Jung-Lu. Yuan was given full powers to proceed 
to Tientsin, where Jung-Lu was, to remove the Manchu 
general and to bring his army to Peking and rescue 
tie Emperor from his palace environment and_ the 
domination of the Dowager. 

Exactly what took place in the following days is not 
quite clear, and of course the real motives of the prin- 
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cipal actors in the drama are still more obscure; how 
ever, it is not the facts of what took place, but the 
various version of them, which are potent for good 
or evil in China to-day. It is quite certain that Yuan 
did not proceed to Tientsin in a “ message to Garcia” 
frame of mind. It seems certain also that he gave 
Jung-Lu notice of the tempest that was brewing, and 
the old Manchu bow-and-arrow soldier with his savage 
energy saved himself and his benefactress the Dowager. 
While Yuan was proceeding leisurely to take command 
of the Chih-li troops, Jung-Lu brought a detachment 
of them to Peking, took possession of the palace, 
placed the Emperor in the little island prison in 
the purple forbidden city, and put the reformers 
to death—all except Kang Yu Wei, who miraculously 
escaped. 

In this way the dynasty was saved and the era of all 
reforms in China was postponed for ten years, and 
later, as his reward for loyalty, Jung-Lu’s daughter 
became the mother of the present Emperor. Yuan's 
position as a result of this affair was unfortunate, The 
friends of the unfortunate Emperor, of whom to 
day Prince Chun, his brother and the present Regent, 
is the most powerful and influential, charged Yuan 
with a gross breach of trust and betrayal of the 
throne. And of course the radical reformers ascribed 
to him the réle of Judas. 

Until the death almost simultaneously of the Em 
peror and the Empress Dowager some three years ago, 
Yuan Shi Kai with great adroitness maintained his 
actual control over the course of events, but at the 
first meeting of the grand council after the institution 
of the regency Yuan was most curtly dismissed by 
Prince Chun, who ordered him from his presence, and 
in a subsequent edict told him to go to Honan and 
“nurse his sick leg.” 

The result of the Manchu clan intrigue was that 
Yuan went into private life, was practically a prisoner 
on his estate, and the unfortunate Prince Regent was 
deprived of the co-operation of the only man who 
could have assisted him in implanting the reforms 
which the Dowager Empress had promulgated in her 
last days. In his reform work as Regent all impar 
tial critics are inclined to give Prince Chun the credit 
for the best intentions and the most absolute good 
faith. The Regent was and is in an extraordinary 
position which it is difficult to understand. To the 
Chinese he is their acting Emperor and at all events 
a free agent, but this is precisely what he is not and 
never was. While Acting Emperor of the Chinese, he 
is but a junior member of the Manchu Clan Council, 
and as such bound by the rules of the Clan and fet 
tered in all filial piety by the testament of the late 
Empress Dowager, which has never been published in 
full. Face to face with the new Reform movement, 
Prince Chun promised Congressional government by 
1917, but when the first important step was taken and 
the Senate met in Peking last year, the power for 
delay and nullification of the reactionary elements 
soon became apparent. And it should be admitted 
that the action of the Senate was so impetuous and 
precipitate that its continuance and its support by a 
lewer chamber and a more popular body might well 
have been viewed with alarm. In a word the Senate, 
though only half its members were elected and these 
by the vote of what had been regarded as the most 
conservative classes in society, proved in its attitude 
more radical than it was feared that even the popular 
assembly to come later on would be. A strong effort 
was made—and for this the Manchus were not alone 
responsible—to delay rather than hasten the institu- 
tion of representative government. In a moment 
China was in a flame, the revolutionary spirit swept 
aeross the country like a prairie fire, and when the 
Throne yielded it was too late. A very large fraction 
of the Chinese had come to the conclusion that in a 
constitutional régime there was no place for a Manchu 
dynasty. 

Clearly this is not the view of Yuan Shi Kai. 
Shorn of their power, he would like to keep the 
Manchus in power as useful stop-gaps, but in the 
situation as it is shaping now it is quite possible that 
the Premier will yield to the will of the people. No 
man has ever had greater power thrust into his 
hands than has Yuan in the last few weeks—suddenly 
recalled from private life, with the fate of the long- 
lived empire of four hundred million people and the 
immediate future of the Far East placed in his hands. 

In the above I have pictured some, but by no means 
all, of the phases of the Chinese situation. He would 
be a very foolish man indeed who would dare to predict 
the outcome. Inseparable from the revolution are 
grave dangers to the peace of the world, and also, it 
should not be overlooked, potentialities of great good. 
It seems certain at least that the Manchu clan will 
never again rule the Chinese with a single eye to their 
own profits and pensions. A European diplomat will 
never browbeat the Chinese government again to sell 
an integral province of the empire for three thousand 
muskets and rich cumshaws for the princes, as Igna 
tieff did in 1859. Yesterday China contained the 
greatest inert mass of humanity upon the globe. To 
day the Chinese are aroused, vibrant, and self-reliant. 
It is the reformers who have preached the gospel of 
the New Nationalism in China, but it is the pred- 
atory powers of Europe who have by their acts 
furnished the texts and the illustrations which have 
converted the Chinese into a people who are mindful 
of their wrongs and are prepared to resist all future 
attacks upon the integrity of their country and their 
right to live according to their own ideas of right 
living. 
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phia, New England, Chicago, and 

New York have seen from their 

KS oflices, when only themselves and 

ECSU ED some inner circle of diplomats 
A AOI abroad knew it, a European war 
approaching, beeoming imminent, 


then fading away and completely vanishing. 

Never a whisper or a rumor crept out. Seemingly, 
the dove of peace hung over these countries where the 
war cloud lay concealed. Many times, also, have these 
same manufacturers had in their desks and safes the 
news, months in advance, of a war held in leash and 
only awaiting the signal of the Powers. On oceasion 
great enterprises have had information more than a 
sear ahead. 

Some vears ago, at a period when the Far East was 


at rest. there came simultaneously two big orders 
from St. Petersburg and Tokio for machine tools. 
The buyers were the governments of Russia and 


Japan; the manufacturing concern favored one of the 
largest of the great firms of the world, the agents two 
of this firm’s most trusted and expert representatives, 
assigned permanently to the two world-capitals men- 
tioned, important figures in private government 
circles, 

The making of machine tools is a great modern in- 
dustry. As their name indicates, they are tools for 
making parts of machines. In very few lines of 
mechanics has there been greater development during 
the past decade. What the machine tool can do is 
unlimited. It cuts and shapes metal and makes every- 
thing from a serew small enough for the works of a 
watch to the rifling of a fourteen-inch gun. Each 
machine tool has its own special field. There are 
many hundred different kinds, 


It needed no unusual ability to see for what pur- 
pose these machine tools had been ordered by Russia 
and Japan, with directions to forward them at all 
They could not be in- 


speed and to observe secrecy. 
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tended for anything else than the repair of big guns. 
The size of the orders made it apparent that the guns 
of each country were to be put in immediate readiness 
on a wholesale scale. 

Only war could be meant. The signs were as clear 
as if the two armies were already on the march against 
each other. And yet war was far off. It was more 
than a year afterward when it was officially declared. 

Thus the great manufacturing firm plainly sees war 
coming when even the statesmen of the rival powers 
have only just begun to realize it themselves, when 
they first commence their calculations, tlieir plotting. 
and their planning. Into the private office of Jones 
there comes, by appointment, late one morning, one 
of the leisured men of New York. The world has set 
him down as a gentleman of means, who makes his 
home at one of the fashionable uptown hotels and las 
his headquarters, when he deigns to come into the 
business part of the city, at a certain large Wail 
Mr. Jones, whose business is 
canned meats in a very big way, and who finds it con- 
venient to be posted on many things, knows, however, 
about his caller. He is the business agent of one of 
the chief countries of Europe, stationed in New York 
in a confidential capacity. 

Not a breath of rumor involving his country in war 
has been heard. But the elegantly dressed agent, first 
making it plain that his mission must be held secret, 
asks for figures on so many thousand dozen cans of 
the Jones tinned meats. Could such a number be de- 
livered at this place, such a number at that, at cer- 
tain specified times? Would an order under these 
conditions be aecepted? He is to report to his govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones listens impassively. He might be hear- 
ing a report of his sales-manager or treasurer.  In- 
stead, here is the first news of what may be a mighty 
war. These are war supplies that are being asked 
about, though not a word to that effect has been said. 
The government of Europe which his self-possessed 
questioner represents is evidently preparing to climb 
into the saddle. It will be months yet, at the best, 
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before war is announced, and the cloud now held con- 
cealed within some council-cliaamber may stay there 
and die out. On the other hand, at any time it may 
flash forth. 

To some manufacturers these inquiries and orders 
ccme quite unexpectedly, because the special goods 
they make happen to be in demand by the armies. 
But the lion’s share of this kind of business goes to a 
comparatively few great firms that are especially 
equipped for it, that are out seeking it, and have built 
up organizations of experts which in caliber are very 
nearly on a par with the diplomatic corps of the world. 
The statesmen themselves may be plenipotentiaries of 
the nations; these are ambassadors of business, and 
by the force of their personality and companionable- 
ness they quickly get to be hand and glove with the 
inside government officials in whatever city they are 
stationed. 

Such a manufacturing firm easily grows into a 
world-power in its line and possesses itself of all the 
secrets and the methods of statecraft. With its ac- 
cumulation of facts about men and events that are 
transmitted by its experts—the ‘“ ambassadors *—to 
the head office, it is able to foresee and forecast world- 
events with accuracy. It looks into the future more 
clearly than even a ministers’ council. If war is com- 
ing, it discerns it far ahead. And, war or peace, its 
skilled representatives, through their friendships and 
inside knowledge, gather in the most profitable con- 
tracts. 

It does not matter particularly where the plants or 
the home office of such a great concern may be. What 
does make a vast difference is whether all the great 
government cities of the world have competent chiefs 
in them, close to official circles. Each man sends in a 
flood of information to the heads of the firm, and in 
return gets back a report epitomizing the situation 
throughout the world, made up from the secret reports 
of all his confréres. 

The home office of a great manufacturing enterprise 
operating in such fashion is itself like a great govern- 


ment. The heads sit in daily conclave, awaiting the 
reports that come in. At St. Petersburg, London, 
New York, Tokio, Berlin, at Paris, Vienna, Rome, 


Pekin, and Rio.Janeiro history is liable to be made 
any day. It all finds its way here. It is the concen- 
trated story of the world in making, collected by men 
who see into the inside, passed upon, studied, and 
analyzed by men of large experience. 

In the private files of such a manufacturing firm are 
packed away volumes of the history of the world for 
many years. The history comes, daily and dramati- 
cally, in a never-ending stream. Each man must write 
once each week at least. He may write or wire or 
cable as much in addition as there is necessity for. 
Once a week, if not oftener, the firm sends out its con- 
fidential report that gives to each man in a capital the 
inside workings of the other nations. 

At St. Petersburg, where he has the apartments 
of a prince and friendships with the bureaucrats that 
carry him nearly anywhere in Russian social life, is 
Graffenstein. His drafts for expenses astound his prin- 
cipals and have at times all but enraged them. But 
“ Graffy ” seems to hold the Russians in the hollow of 
his hand. No matter what turns up, he is always to 
be found with the men in power, and the orders he 
sends in are unfailing. Should Russia plan to fight 
again, within a week information, with every detail, 
would come to his chiefs in his small, firm hand- 
writing—yes, even if only the Tsar himself and a few 
of his intimates were in the secret. 

This morning the mail contains a score of closely 
written pages from him, the story of a court cabal, 
of an attempt to displace a statesman high in favor. 
His letter is seareely digested before a cable in cipher, 
later information upon the incident, is laid in front 
of the busy executives. To men who can read the 
signs of the times all these facts mean something. 
There ig also a bulky communication from Badouine 
in London. Not in vain has this ‘“ ambassador ” be- 
come one of the looked-for figures of Belgravia and 
Mayfair, and a “ pal” of more than one English states- 
man of the hour. <n his letters he has much to tell, 
especially of the part Great Britain may play in an 
anticipated contingency. Almost carelessly—for these 
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other events are of so much greater importance—he 
announces the practical closing of $100,000 worth of 
business. 

There is exciting news from Munckenbeck at Berlin, 
a satisfactory trade budget from Parrish at Vienna. 
Foss sends but ten words from Tokio by cable, but 
these illumine brilliantly a long letter from Williams 
at Pekin. Is there a cloud of battle, so tiny as to be 
almost imperceptible as yet, beginning to rear itself 
in the East? Nobody has noticed it. Can it be? 

So, putting this and that together, mingling facts 
of commerce and world politics, the great manufac- 
turing concern finds itself easily able to foresee war. 
Sometimes it gets its information directly, without 
any figuring on its own part. Many a concern could 
iell how, within the past few weeks, agents of the 
great Continental powers have been making exhaustive 
inquiries as to the delivery and prices of foodstuffs 
and whatever goes into an army ration. Before the 
war cloud of Morocco ever rose into public view these 
queries were abroad, and more than one big house 
was asked to prepare specifications. 

One Connecticut factory has a most interesting 
story in its archives of a European war that ought to 
have occurred in the early years of this century. The 
company that, of a sudden, found itself possessed of 
the secret was not a great manufacturing body of 
many branches and master minds. It certainly never 
could have delved into the study of international 
politics by itself. It had a modest plant in a small 
town and a selling office in New York. But it made 
some ammunition of an unusual sort, and one variety 
which it turned out was exactly suitable for the anti- 
quated guns with which certain bodies of men in the 
southeastern part of Europe were being armed. <A 
stealthily moving Balkan agent had discovered this. 

The first intimation the Connecticut ammunition 
factory had that it was to play a leading part in a 
coming European war came by cable one afternoon. 
That cable had a query that made the manager gasp. 


It was an energetic little factory, but it had never. 


known an order like this. While the president was 
deliberating—it took him twenty-four hours—another 
cable message came saying that, in the event of satis- 
factory arrangements being made, the order suggested 
at first could probably be doubled as a starter. Secrecy 
was demanded as a part of the contract. 

Such a war had not been imagined. Not a soul 
knew of it. The guarded inquiries of the president— 
one to a friend of some influence in London—brought 
him absolutely no information. Revolution was dead 
in those mountains, news at a standstill. 

But the cables continued daily. The factory dis- 
covered one thing. The war might be its secret alone, 
and unexplainabie, but the orders were good. An 
agent of these Balkan peoples, in New York, had the 
money and could give the proper guarantees. Up in 
its lonely valley the mill started night shifts. 

As a commercial contract the many thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of ammunition that went hurriedly and 
sleuth-like from the “ Nutmeg State” to the Balkans 
proved a great success. But the war has never yet 
been fought. 

However small the war and small the nations con- 
cerned, hostilities cannot start without preparation. 
It is not forgotten yet, though half a century has 
gone by, how, at the beginning of our own Civil War, 
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A corner table that has been a mine of information on Mexican affairs 


a great army was hastened, from all quarters, without 
forethought, to Washington unprepared, and but par- 
tially equipped, and how it took six months to pro- 
duce even a semblance of order. Modern governments 
think and plan first. Jf angered, they “count nine,” 
which means a policy of silence while affairs are being 
whipped into shape. 

The manufacturer is the key every time. Warfare 
to-day is the science of equipment. The orders * Get 
ready ” are given secretly, that the world as a whole 
may not know; but before they are issued the men 
who can fill them are prepared. They have long been 
following the situation. A nation’s needs, when war 
approaches, mean many a prize. 

One of the luncheon clubs in New York has a 
corner table that for several years past has been a 
mine of information on Mexican affairs. A_ visitor 
who sat at it more than two years ago had the story 
of the coming Mexican revolution outlined to him 
by three quiet men. He was asked not to talk about 
what he heard. “What you are hearing,” said the 
friend who brought him there, “is the real truth.” 

“Tt’s incredible,’ the guest replied. “It doesn’t 
sound reasonable, and, if it did, how can you all know 
so far ahead?” 


“We learned all this months ago,” his host said in 
answer. “Remember, the revolutionary party that 
has been formed knew it would need supplies. It sent 
agents out to find what could be done. We had fore 
seen that this would happen and so laid our wires 
that the agents came to us. 

“Yes, we have done some business. We are going 
to do more. You will see, as the weeks go by, that 
what we have said will come out as we have said it.” 

The business man went on: “ We manufacturers. 
large or small, cannot predict the result of a war, or 
even of a single campaign, of course, though we often 
have an intelligent idea of what may happen from 
our knowledge of how each side has made its prepara- 
tions. For example, when Japan fought Russia, much 
could be and was foretold by those on the inside, be 
eause the Japs had worked out their equipment so 
wonderfully. What we do know, however, is the ap 
proach of war. We know it as plainly as if we heard 
ithe drums and cannons. No matter how secret the 
plans, some in the business world, and that means a 
good many, must be called upon. When the sky is un 
clouded and the war-lords deny that trouble is brew- 
ing, in a hundred big firms all over the world quota 
tions are being written out and shipments hurried.” 





‘‘ Hessians” 


By Herbert L. Satterlee 


400 2N of American descent use the word 
» * Hessians” with scorn. The em- 
ployment of hirelings by Great Brit- 
ain during the War of the Revolu- 
; tion is the one thing which they 
cannot forget or forgive in connec- 
tion with the struggle for national- 
ity. The act was selfish, cowardly, 
unpardonable, and has always mer- 
ited their contempt. Our great-grandfathers did not 
relish the idea of hiring men to perform a national 
duty. Our grandfathers in 1812 were of the same 
mind, and our fathers fought the War of the Rebellion 
themselves, without hiring any one to help them. Our 
great wars were not fought and won by professional 
soldiers, but by volunteers. It was the business men, 
farmers, sailors, and manufacturers, in each instance, 
who took time from their own vocations and went 
into the service of their States to create or to preserve 
their nation. 

Yet the preservation of rationality does not always 
rest upon military service. The appeal to arms was 
necessary to win liberty and to uphold national sov- 
ereignty. These being gained, it was a like spirit 
which begot the self-denial and the fortitude which won 
the wild country of the West. It was the spirit of 
self-sacrifice—the renunciation of ease and luxury. 

The West having been won, a wonderful era of pros- 
perity ensued. The men of America, secure in their 
liberty and with national sovereignty assured, turned 
from maintaining a common principle to satisfying in- 
dividual ambition. For the most part, they forgot 
that the maintenance of that national sovereignty 
which had brought prosperity still needed self-sacrifice. 
As the country grew in wealth, they forgot it in 
greater numbers. They became too busy in their own 
affairs to realize that, unless government in its leg- 
islative and executive departments reflects the spirit 
of its citizens, it cannot long endure, and peace and 
prosperity will be threatened. The business men, the 
farmers, the sailors, the manufacturers, were each so 
intent on making money that they let others make the 
laws and enforce them. As an instance, the proud city 
of Boston, first among those to begin the battle for 
freedom in 1776 and to place troops at the disposal 
of the President in 1861, was practically under alien. 
tule twenty-five vears ago. Although full of riches, 
learning, and culture, its council-halls and its munici- 





pal offices were filled with Americanized Irish. A like 
condition prevailed all over the land. Men who ought 
to have been the “ backbone ” of the nation gave their 
money more freely for public purposes than even their 
fathers and grandfathers, because they were more pros- 
perous, but they would not give their time in the same 
way. Let their flag be insulted, and the old spirit was 
still there. When the Maine was blown up, there was 
then no question of their giving their time. The man 
who had suggested that hirelings should have been 
sent to fight Spain would have been tarred and feath- 
ered. But the same men—these business men and oth- 
ers—did not realize that they must exercise self-sac- 
rifice in time of peace as well as in time of war. This 
sacrifice of self-interest, this giving up of a certain 
amount of ease and earning power, is the price of the 
performance of civic duty. Patriots cannot let others 
perform that duty. The country is learning that now. 
Business men cannot let the legislative halls and gov- 
ernmental offices be filled with hirelings. They are 
awakening to the fact that they have been employing 
“ Hessians,’ not men of another nationality neces- 
sarily, but men who were hired to be aldermen and as- 
semblymen, State senators and congressmen, and even 
United States senators. Of course, there are excep- 
tions in certain communities most of the time, eis 
in the South. And many communities, some of the 
time, have been represented by men who really repre- 
sented the ‘business, agriculture, shipping, or labor in- 
terests of their constituency. But for nearly a genera- 
tion the bulk of the law-making and law-enforeing has 
been left to some boss or his nominees; all of them 
made possible by the selfishness of the men of America 
-——all hired by political contributions. And what is 
the result? A feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 


‘from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A realization by the 


business men of America that their representatives do 
not represent them and their public servants do not 
serve them; following which ensues the search for a 
remedy. 

The most popular suggestions have been those of the 
“ Initiative ” and “ Referendum” with regard to legis- 
lation, and “ Recall” with regard to officials. But 
with due respect for the tremendous earnestness and 
splendid sincerity with which these remedies have been 
conceived and are being recommended, they are not and 
cannot be cures. They are only palliatives. They only 
reduce a local inflammation. They do not regulate 
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the system of the body politic. If men are too busy 
about their own affairs to study and diseuss publie 
questions, to go to primaries and control conventions 
by majorities made up of intelligent units, and to fol- 
low legislation and the exercise of official funetions, 
what reason is there to believe that they will do the 
same thing indirectly? They may for a while and 
until the novelty has worn off. The new terms em 
ployed may attract their attention and fool them into 
believing they are getting some new power into their 
hands that they have not had before. But it is not 
so when you analyze it. They have always had the 
power, only they have neglected to exercise it. Just 
in so far as the agitation for “ Initiative,” “ Recall,” 
and “ Referendum” calls the attention of the voters 
of the country to the iniquity of these things as they 
are and the necessity of changing them, these proposed 
political measures are good. But no further. They 
cannot obviate the necessity of civic duty generally 
and constantly performed. 

The complaint is general that we have, in all the 
States and in Congress, too much “ lawyer-made law” 
—that the law for business ought to be made by busi- 
ness men, although, perhaps, formulated by lawyers. 
The cure for this does not need constitutional aménd- 
ment anywhere. Every community of any size has a 
Board of Trade, a Chamber of Commerce, or similar 
organization. If these bodies would always put can- 
didates in the field for legislative offices, irrespective 
of politics. it would go far to clear up the situation. 
If they did it by common consent at one general elee- 
tion, the character of the nominations would be 
changed. But, it may be objected, this would be bring- 
ing politics into trade organizations. Of course, that 
is so, but the trouble is now that business men organ- 
ize for one purpose only, and that is to make money. 
Most business men wait until after they have made 
their “pile” before they take any interest in publie 
affairs. We get little aid or comfort from the political 
advice of the retired ironmaster whose enormous for- 
tune was made during the past thirty years. He is 
a type of the generation. We must not make the same 
mistake. Just so long as we will not take time from 
our own affairs to serve the publie in public offices, not 
all of the time, but each in his turn, no matter how 
hard the work or how unimportant and underpaid the 
office, just so long will we be hiring “ Hessians” and 
be a reproach to our forefathers. 
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BECAUSE OF THE EXECUTION OF SIX RANGERS BY GENERAL CUSTER, COLONEL MOSBY DECREED THE HANGING OF EQUAL 
DRUMMER BOYS) OF CUSTER’S COMMAND. THE CAPTIVES WERE LINED UP AT RECTORTOWN, VIRGINIA, ONE MORNING THE § 
THE BOYS FROM UNDERGOING THE ORDEAL OF DRAWING ONE OF THE TWENTY-SIX SLIPS OF PAPER WHICH HAD BE 
SLIPS, ON THE PLEA OF A YOUNG ARTILLERY OFFICER HE PERMITTED A SECOND DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE FOR! 
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Z of EQUAL NUMBER OF FEDERALS, TO BE SELECTED BY LOT FROM AMONG TWENTY-SIX PRISONERS (INCLUDING TWO 
NIN) E SUMMER OF 1864, AND INFORMED OF THEIR FATE. AN APPEAL WAS MADE TO COLONEL MOSBY TO EXEMPT 
BEE ED IN THE HAT. MOSBY DENIED THE PETITION, BUT, AFTER ONE OF THE BOYS HAD DRAWN ONE OF THE FATAL 
OR WFLECTION OF A SUBSTITUTE, AND THE DEATH-LOT WAS DRAWN BY THE OFFICER WHO HAD MADE THE PETITION 
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PII house was of the “ cheap apart- 
Lig ment order—tive stories high and 
without an elevator. On the first 
Bs floor lived a fat woman who passed 
all her spare time—and = she had 
much of it—strumming waltzes and 
apparently brought up her family 
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s BS exclusively on a diet of onions. A 
ad - bride and groom had just moved 


in on the seeond floor, the third was tenantless, and 
the fourth, that direetly under her own, was occupied 
hy a quiet, unobtrusive, middle-aged man of single 
estate. He boarded with the people who rented the 
apartment and who had gone away for the summer, 
leaving him in charge—all of which information the 
janitor’s wife had volubly imparted to Margaret. 

She and her step-sister lived on the top floor and 
“did their own work,” not from choice, but under the 
compulsion of small means. Margaret was the elder 
hy five years, a music teacher, and the main support 
of the household. 

It was a fact which she had noticed many times, 
though its logic she had never discovered—it was a 
fact that every woman labeled at baptism with the 
name Margaret seemed reserved by destiny for saint- 
ship. With a sigh she thought of her own successful 
efforts in that direction and of the last one in par- 
ticular, Only a few days ago she had sent Maud, the 
step-sister, to the mountains with money saved for her 
own much-needed holiday. She had had a winter of 
hard werk and small remuneration and longed for 
the luxury of green fields and the rest of idle, ‘sweet- 
scented country days; but Maud complained of being 
tired and run down, so 
there was nothing to do 
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fanning the heated, panting city from river to river. 
Margaret threw herself into a chair and felt her spirit 
calmed by the wind’s caress. 

The mother of one of her pupils, a Mrs. Saunders, 
had once told her that if she wanted anything, from 
a paper of pins to a planet, all she had to do in order 
to get it was to say she had it then and there, to keep 
on saying it persistently, and it would not, could not 
fail to materialize into her actual possession. The 
Jady was a “mental scientist.” It was sublime to 
hear her, 

* How convenient!” Margaret had answered, “* but I 
don’t think 1 grasp your plan, Mrs. Saunders.” 

“Tt isn’t a plan, it’s a principle,’ Mrs. Saunders 
had replied impressively. “Why, I’ve  demon- 
strated—” 

“Demonstrated?” said Margaret, questioningly. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Saunders, “that means got it. I’ve 
demonstrated a fur-lined coat, a Dresden dinner set, 
and a new cook with it. [ know one woman who’s 
furnished her house from top to bottom by it.” 

“Dear me, how delightful it must be! But I sup- 
pose it’s a very difficult thing to do.” 

“It’s the easiest thing in the world when you know 
iniow—a mere matter of belief and concentration. You 
bring whatever you want into visibility by belief and 
concentration.” 

“Oh! Into visibility?” 

“You sit down as often as you can every day and 
declare for it with conviction.” 

* Declare for it? [ see. But where do the things 
come from? Just out of nowhere?” 

“No, no, no, my dear,” Mrs. Saunders had ex- 





but) surrender to her 
the coveted change of 
scene and air. The 
same thing had hap- 
pened in just the same 
way many times before. 

Left behind with her 
sense of duty, Mar- 
garet felt the clouds 
closing in upon her 
loneliness more densely 
every moment, To 
escape their oppression 
she actually thought of 
going down and calling 
upon the first-floor fat 
tenant who had made 
overtures of sociability, 
though she felt sure the 
woman would offer an 
onion or play her a 
waltz. 

Margaret was twenty 
eight ‘years old, but in 
spite of compulsory 
saintship did not look 
a day over eighteen, a 
fact due, no doubt, to 
blond hair that waved 
captivatingly, deep blue 
eyes, and askin fine 
and soft as a_ baby’s. 
A square little chin ex- 
plained her ability to 
stand up and defy all 
the trials life had seen 
fit to assign her. 

What a dreadful 
world it was, anyhow! 
It gave nothing. 
Everything had to be 
bought, bought with 
money — pleasures, op- 
portunities, benefits, 
friends. She used to 
eherish the illusion 
that one thing at least 
was gratuitous—love. 
But she was mistaken, 
as her step-sister had 
at last convinced her 
through a form of affec- 
tion only responsive to 
favors received. Mar- 
garet sprang to her 
feet, brushing her hand 
across her eyes. Love? 
Bah! She wanted none 
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of it. She’d grow hard 
and eynieal, _ petrify 
into a sharp old maid 
and lavish upon cats 
and parrots the rem- 
nants of what might have been devoted tenderness if 
any human being had valued it. 

* Yes, it’s all a question of money,” she meditated, 
“cold, comfortable money, and that’s what I'll pray 
for after this—being so likely to get it,” she added, 
sarcastically. 

She looked defiant, but felt secretly ashamed of her 
lapse into sordidness. It was so hot she had not lit 
the gas, but a flood of moonlight shone down from the 
clear sky and filled the room with a soft brightness. 
And—yes, it was really so—a little puff of wind stole 
in at the window, just a little baby puff of fresh, cool 
air that kissed her forehead and then went out again. 
But another came right after it and then a stronger 
one, Ina few minutes a steady, ocean-born breeze was 


“A great deal of water has been coming through the kitchen ceiling” 


plained; “they come in an orderly manner through 
natural channels. You only open the way and attract 
them to yourself.” 

Margaret had failed to gather a very clear concep- 
tion of what Mrs. Saunders was talking about, but it 
seemed obvious that life would be greatly simplified 
by a successful practice of her “ principle.” There had 
been no trifling about Mrs. Saunders; she had been in 
dead, unequivocal earnest. A look of determination 
came into Margaret’s face. 

“Tf I’m an idiot nobody will know it,” she solilo- 


quized. Then she began: “I’ve a hundred thousand - 


dollars’”—there was no use skimping—she’d do it on a 
big scale if she did it at all—‘T’ve a hundred thousand 
dollars, now, this minute ’’—she said it fervently, ve- 
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hemently—‘* I’ve a hundred thousand dollars, I’ve a 
hundred thousand dollars, I’ve a hundred thousand 
dolars—I wonder how long one must keep it up!— 
I’ve a hundred thousand dollars. It seems as if it 
might grow monotonous—I’ve a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, a hundred thousand dollars, a hundred thousand 
dollars, a hundred thousand dollars, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” i 

It began to sing itself rhythmically to a droning 
cadence, then after a while it seemed to have a sooth- 
ing effect, like repeating the alphabet or counting up 
to a given number over and over and over. Quietly, 
peacefully, she was floating off on the gold-tipped 
wings of her hundred thousand dollars into the bliss- 
ful realms of suspended consciousness when the door- 
hell rang and seattered into limbo the shadowy form 
of her drowsy fancy. 

Who in the world could it be? Her acquaintances 
were few and she rarely had callers. She rose quickly, 
gave the woman’s inevitable little touch to her hair, 
and went and opened the door—opened it, to her ex- 
treme surprise, upon her unobtrusive neighbor from 
the floor below. They had met on the stairs several 
times and he had politely raised his hat, but courtesies 
had gone no further. As he stood there in the doorway 
Margaret noticed in him, as she always had noticed, 
the air of breeding and grace of manner marking him 
out unmistakably as a gentleman; though he must be 
a very poor one, else what would he be doing in this 
dwelling-place of limited incomes? 

*“T—I beg your pardon for the intrusion ”—he was 
painfully disturbed by the sense of it—“ but I—er—the 
fact is, a great deal of water has been coming through 
the kitchen ceiling, and I thought—I wondered—” 

“ Good gracious!” 

He stood a moment uncertain what to do next, then 
followed her down the hall, 

“Good gracious!” said Margaret again. The kitchen 
floor had ‘become a miniature-lake. “It’s the tubs—I 
put some things to soak and forgot to turn the water 
off. Oh! I am so sorry! Has it done much damage?” 

‘“ Never mind the damage,” he answered; “ we’ll get 
your kitchen dry first.” 

And that is how “it” began, for evidently when two 
people have mopped up a kitchen floor together they 
ean no longer stand to each other in the relation of 
strangers. 

Before he left she decided that gray hair gave him 
an added air of distinction and that he was even bet- 
ter-looking than she had realized—handsome, in fact. 

Arthur Wardell was his name in full. She was glad 
it was not Themas or James or Andrew, for in her 
innermost soul Margaret was romantic. 


They were sitting in her small drawing-room, whither 
he had ascended after dinner to pass an hour in such 
sociability as the situation offered, for they had long 
ago. disclosed to each other a fund of geniality unsus- 
pected of the world. Also Margaret had discovered 
that he was as simple-minded and guileless as a child 
in the matter of petty conventions; and, with scant 
respect for them herself, promptly dropped them from 
her own scheme of life; so his first intermittent visits 
fast led te a customary evening chat which they both 
looked forward to as the chief event of the day. His 
attitude toward her was unique in her experience. He 
always called her Margaret, and did it with the same 


fatherly familiarity with which he would have called . 


a small girl in short skirts by her Christian name. At 
first she did not know what to make of it, nor how to 
adjust herself to it, but there was no denying that it 
was pleasant. It made her feel very young and in- 
duced a buoyancy of spirit which was rapidly under- 
mining the gravity befitting a worn and weary teacher 
of elementary music. . 

On the particular evening in question, however, 
cheerfulness seemed in abeyance, overpowered by the 
hush of something momentous on the way. Mr. War- 
dell’s face wore an expression of extreme seriousness, 
not to say solemnity. He looked so long and so fixedly 
at her that she began to finger the leaves of a book 
and to feel stupidly embarrassed. It was ridiculous, 
and she was ashamed of herself. There had never been 
the least thing in his behavior to justify such simper- 
ing foolishness. 

He leaned forward. ‘“ Margaret,” he said with hesi- 
tation, for he was a diffident, self-depreciating gentle- 
man—had he not been, his progress through life would 
have been less obscure, more triumphant—‘ Margaret, 
you know something of my life. You know all about 
my brother John and how he turned me adrift, an in- 
perienced, penniless boy, without home or parents, 


_ because my ideas of right were different from his, and 


you know that in the eyes of the world I was a fool 
and deserved all I’ve suffered since. You know, too, 
that I’ve never been a success.” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, acquiescent through pure dis- 
composure. 

“T’ve received a letter this morning. It was a great 
shock. John is dead.” He paused. “It seems out of 
place to mention it so soon, but it is necessary. He 
has left me a most generous legacy. I had no idea of 
his ever Coing such a thing. He has ignored my very 
existence all these years. Margaret, I’ve become a 
comparatively well-to-do man, and that’s why I can 
speak to you to-night.” 

Never in her life before had she failed so signally to 
rise to the occasion. She murmured something about 
being sorry and about being glad and then gave it up 
and remained mute. 

“What I am going to say is very serious—a propo- 
sition I want to make.” 

At this juncture she blushed violently and turned 
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over a great many leaves of the book. Fortunately he 
was looking away from her just then into space. 

“Much as I have it at heart—and it means more 
to me than I can possibly express—I shouldn’t pre- 
sume to put it before you if I did not feel sure it will 
enable me to add in every way to your comfort and 
happiness.” 

* Thank you.” said Margaret feebly. 

“You needn’t give me an answer to-night. 
you to think it well over.” 

There being nothing she could answer yet, nothing 
put in plain, answerable language, that is, she re- 
mained mute. 

“Of course such a thing would have been out of the 
question before. Now it’s different; now I have some- 
thing to offer you, I can make some return for all 
you’ve done for me.” 

Even at this critical moment it seemed a strange way 
of putting it. 

“You’ve made my life very bright during these 
weeks: I’ve been very grateful.” 

Again he patised, bit what could she say yet? 

“Our relative ages fortunately make it quite feas- 
ible. I am forty-five, you know. To be perfectly plain, 
which I’m afraid I haven’t been yet, I—I want to 
adopt you.” 

Margaret started bolt upright and her eyes expanded 
into a bewildered stare. 

* To—adopt—me!” 

Poor Mr. Wardell looked at her in crestfallen dismay. 

“Does it seem so impossible to you? Is it because 
you don’t like me well enough?” 

* Adopt me!” 

Could any man’s simplicity go to such astounding 
lengths? The evidence of her own ears was scarcely 
credible. 

* And wha—wha—what should I call you? Papa?” 
She laughed nervously, not at all mirthfully. 

“Well, no, [ suppose not. Uncle perhaps would do.” 

“Mr. Wardell, you are not an octogenarian.” 

“I’m decidedly middle-aged. Is it that you don’t 
think I’m quite old enough? I'll call myself sixty if it 
will make any difference.” 
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I want 


ss People of forty-five don’t adopt grown up young 
women. 

“You are only a girl.” 

“People of forty-five don’t adopt girls, and J am 


twenty-eight.” 

“ Twenty—” 
the number. 

“ Yes, twenty-eight.” 

“Why, Margaret, you’re not twenty-eight?” 

“Indeed, I am, every year of it.” 

“It’s incredible. I’ve thought of you, I’ve treated 
you as a mere child.” He became woefully confused 
at the recollection. 

“As to your being old,” said Margaret, “it’s ridic- 
wlous.” 

“ Forty-six in a few months.” 

“The prime of a man’s life.” 

“Of some men’s, I suppose, but look at my gray 
hair.” 

‘** You’ve bushels of it.” 

“Look at my face, see the lines in it, Margaret. 
Why. I’ve felt a hundred ”—he stopped abruptly— 
* until lately,” he added, as if making a discovery. Then 
he gazed at her with such a rapt expression in his 
eyes that her own could not meet it. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
he said, “ sitting here with you I’ve forgotten the long 
years that have gone and have almost felt my young 
manhood come back to me. The old enthusiasm has 
throbbed in my heart, the old sweetness and poetry 
have somehow slipped into my life again. It is you 
who’ve restored them to me. It’s been terrible to think 
that sooner or later something would surely happen to 
take you from here and I should be left alone again 
with only the dust and ashes of a beautiful memory. 
Then when John’s letter came I saw a way to keep you 


He was too astonished to round out 
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“It’s supernatural,” she said, in an awed whisper 


with me always and free you forever from drudgery 
and privation. But, of course, it’s impossible, impos- 
sible.” 

His face was very sad, his voice had a weary ring 
in it, just as it used to have before he had become 
revitalized. 

“Oh!” said Margaret, and there must have been 
something unusual in the “oh,” for it made him start 
forward and peer eagerly into her face, yet with the 
hesitancy natural to undervaluation of himself. 

“Margaret, what did you think I meant?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said Margaret menda- 
ciously, but she turned away with such extreme con- 
fusion that even he read upon her flushing cheeks a 
great, unbelievable possibility. 

Was it within the bounds of sane hope that the one 
evident way to keep Margaret with him for life was 
not absurd, preposterous? His eyes grew dark, he 
forgot his diffidence, forgot his self-depreciation, only 
felt his manhood and his manhood’s need. Hope swept 
everything but Margaret into oblivion, and he was no 
more original than are others of his sex on like occa- 
sions. 

“ Margaret, Margaret, I love you. 
me?” 


Will you marry 


She had drawn away a little and was looking at 
him with a wonderful light in her eyes and a wonder- 
ful smile on her lips. 


“You'd never have thought of adopting me if it 
hadn’t been for the money.” 

“How could I have thought of it?” 

‘Id have married you without a penny 
asked me. It must have been plain enough.” 


if youd 


“T could never have believed it, never have imag 
ined it. No,” he said reflectively, “I owe it all to 


John and his hundred thousand dollars.” 

“His how much,’ Margaret stared at 
round, startled eyes. . 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” 

She held her breath. ‘“ It’s supernatural,” she said 
in an awed whisper; then she confessed the explana- 
tion of those overflowed kitchen tubs that had brought 
him diflidently to her door while she sat heedless of 
the flood, “declaring” a‘ hundred thousand dollars 
“into visibility.” 

“Some people might call it coincidence,” 
“7 call it a miracle.” 

Then she looked at him silently. She was thinking 
that as a “natural channel” he was unequaled on 
earth, but that the greatest miracle of all was the love 
that had come unsought. Love, lavishly given, was 
no longer a fable to lay aside with tears and disbelief. 


him with 


she said; 


She has never tried to operate Mrs. Saunders’s prin- 
ciple again. .She feels it is one of those things which 
should be regarded with cireumspection, and never ex- 
perimented with lightly or on trivial occasions. 
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SOME LEADING MEMBERS OF CANADA’S NEW MINISTRY 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: MARTIN 


BURRELL, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE; 


SENATOR LOUGHEED, OF 


ALBERTA 


(WITHOUT PORTFOLIO) ; ROBERT ROGERS, MINISTER 


OF THE INTERIOR; GEORGE E, FOSTER, MINISTER OF TRADE AND COMMERCE; R. L. BORDEN, PREMIER; GEORGE PERLEY (WITHOUT PORTFOLIO) ; F. D. MONK, MINISTER 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


(Being Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional 
Form, by Professor Wilberforce Jenkins.) 





FERGUSON'S REWARD 

ERGUSON’S face went ashen as the answer came 
eB over the ‘phone. The matter was, taking it by 

and large, the most important of his life. The 
supreme test of his mastery in the world of affairs was 
at hand. If he did not communicate at once with Horace 
Willoughby the deal would fall through, and all the 
arduous labors of the past twelve months would go for 
nothing, and now this complication had arisen at the 
last critical moment, and was more than likely: to 
bring the edifice he had reared with so much anxidus 
care crashing down about his ears into the chaos of 
destruction. Only five minutes before, Colonel Dob- 
son, the local magnate, a testy, suspicious operator 
in the world of commerce, had yielded to his  per- 
suasive eloquence and given him an hour’s option on 
the majority holding in the Togus, Oshkosh, and Sea- 
board Air Line stock, and now all that was needed to 
consummate the deal which should give to Willoughby 
and himself the whiphand in the affairs of Porto 
Rico and Seattle Transcontinental was Willoughby’s 
acquiescence over the ‘phone. Fortune lay within his 
grasp, and now this had happened. The answer had 
come over the wire, and its cadence filled his heart 
With dismay, for it was a woman's voice that spoke. 

“Whatcha want?” she said. 

Ferguson gazed dully at the receiver for a_ full 
minute, in sodden and abject silence. 

* Hay, four-o-nine, whatcha want?” the voice went 
on, somewhat querulously. 

It was the girl at Central Office, and Ferguson, 
realizing in a flash from the unmistakably feminine 
cadences of the reply that there was no question as to 
the speaker's sex, found himself appalled. Here he 
was shut up in the little telephone booth of Eagle 
Hotel, apart from the world, safe from the observation 
of his fellow-men, and therefore beyond the reach of 
hostile criticism, and yet he could not forget that No 
Gentleman Will Speak To A Lady To Whom He Has 
Not Been Introduced! From his earliest childhood 














WHY WILL THEY DO IT? 


days this had been dinned into his ears persistently 
by the three maiden aunts whose heir he had become. 
One and all they condemned the practice as incon- 
sistent with the highest ideals of polish! 

As he sat in the little booth, with that voice from 
the Central Office still ringing in his ears, he tried to 
convince himself that here was possibly an exceptional 
case which might make of a violation of the rule at 
the most a venial offense, and yet, try as he might, he 
could not recall that the regulation permitted of any 
exceptions whatsoever. To be sure no one would know 
if, in view of the tremendous importance of his ecom- 
munication with Willoughby, he yielded this once to 
impulse and to interest, and spoke, giving the girl 
nothing more than Willoughby’s ‘phone number, 
Surely there was nothing innately outré in such an 
act; but then there was no denying that it was a 
departure from good form, and the downfall of most 
men begins always with some apparently harmless 
and insignificant lapse from their standards of recti- 
tude. Moreover, whether the world would ever hear of 
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it or not, he would know, and he would carry with 
him forever, aye, even to the grave, the guilty 
knowledge that once for the mere sake of financial 
gain and temporal power he had done that which was 
not the act of a gentleman. 

He gazed blankly at the ‘phone, as he rapidly re- 
viewed the situation in his own mind. The minutes 
were passing all too quickly, and Colonel Dobson was 
waiting impatiently for Willoughby’s auswer, and 
Ferguson was well enough aware that the testy old 
gentleman would not wait the millionth part of a 
second beyond the stipulated hour. 

Instinctively his hand sought the hanger again, and 
he shook it violently, subconsciously hoping perhaps 
for some relief from an intolerable situation, but 
vainly, for again the feminine voice replied, and this 
time with considerable spirit. 

“Whatsa matter of you, four-o-nine?” she said. 
“Don’t keep a-jerkin’ the hook that way—whatcha 
want?” 

Again the struggle passed through Ferguson’s being, 
stirring him to his very soul, but the right triumphed. 

“T eannot!” he murmured, his face white and set. 
Resolutely he restored the receiver to its hook, and 
walked upright out of the booth, but as he did so a 
great light flashed forth from his eye. An idea had 
come to him. 

“Where’s the Central Office, boy?” he demanded of 
the brush-boy in the office of the hotel. 

* Police or *phone?”’ quevied the lad. 

* Telephone—and quickly, please. It is most im- 
portant,” said Ferguson. 

“Hundred and eight Main Street, over the New 
York Store, two blocks down,” replied the boy. 

Without even waiting to tip the boy Ferguson 
rushed out of the hotel and sped to the address given 
him. Mounting the steps three at a time, he rushed 
breathlessly into the manager’s office. 

“Excuse me, sir.” he said, curbing his impetuosity 
as best he could, “ but are ‘you the manager ?” 

“Yes,” said the man behind the desk. “ What can 
I do for you?” 

“Can you give me the name of the lady in charge 
of the switch-board?” asked Ferguson. 

“Certainly,” said the manager, “I think it’s Miss 
Finnerty who is on duty just now—” 

“And might I speak with her a moment? My 
name is Ferguson,” continued Ferguson. 

“ Certainly,” said the manager, and then raising his 
voice he cried, ** Miss Finnerty!” 

“Yayus?” came the soft voice from within, the 
same that Ferguson had heard only a few moments 
before over the *phone. 

“Gent to see you, Miss Finnerty,” said the manager. 

A resplendent vision of feminine grace unspoiled by 
convention appeared in the open doorway. 

“Wanta see me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the manager, and turning to Ferguson, 
he added, “This is Miss Finnerty, Mr. Ferguson. 
Miss Finnerty, this is Mr. Ferguson, who wishes to 
speak to you.” 

“ T—I—er—you may think it very absurd of me, 
Miss Finnerty.” faltered Ferguson, “to come in on 
you so unexpectedly—an entire stranger, as it were; 
but really you can do me a great favor if you will. 
It is most important that I should get into communi- 
cation at onee with Mr. Horace Willoughby, of New 
York, and I thought perhaps—” 

“Why dontcha *‘phonum?” demanded the girl. 

“That’s what I wish to do,” said Ferguson, “ and if 
you can spare just a moment to get me number eight- 
nine-seven-four Broad IT shall be everlastingly obliged 
to you.” 

“Are you stringin’ me or what?’ demanded the 
girl, “Whatcha wanta come in here for instead 0’ 
ringin’ the guy up in the reg’lar way?” 

* Because,” said Ferguson, glad of the opportunity 
to put himself right in those divine eyes, “ because I 
am not the kind of a man whe would put a poor work- 
ing girl in a false position by speaking to her without 
an introduction.” 
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* Are you crazy?” demanded the girl. drawing appre- 
hensively away. 

“No, thank Heaven!” said Ferguson. “J am a 
gentleman!” 


UP IN MAINE 

BILKINS had stopped at a garage to get some gaso- 
line, only to be told that there was not a drop left. 

__“ This is a gay garage,” he muttered, angrily.“ The 
idea of running short of gasoline. 

“I’m derned sorry,;brother,” said the manager, * but 
this here’s a Prohibition State, and a couple o’ stump 
speakers come through last night and drunk the last 
drop I had.” 


A SUBTLE DIFFERENTIATION 
“Say, pa,” said Billikins, “ what’s the difference 
between a store and a shop?” 
“Tt is the difference between income and outgo,” 
said Mr. Blithers. ‘“ What I succeed in storing, my 
son, your mother uses for shopping.” 


A PROMISING YOUTH 


1 pipn’r think much of that kid of mine 
Until Fourth of July came along. 

1 loved the lad with a love divine, 
And he'd filled all our hearts with song; 
3ut I didn’t believe he’d amount to much, 
He seemed so slow and sedate— 

Ile appeared to me to be lacking the touch 
That goes with the truly great. 

But Fourth of July with its boom and blare 
First changed all that outlook bleak, 

And I sort of felt there was genius there 
For reaching some pinnacled peak; 

For he suddenly popped from his quiet shell, 
Straight out of its confines dire, 

And seemed in a flash to give promise of—well, 
Of setting the world on fire! 


And later on, when the Christmas chime 
Was making the world elate, 
It seemed to me if we gave him time 
He’d rank with the wondrous great, 
For I tried to sleep for an hour or two 
On a nice little divan curled, 
And then in another flash I knew 
He'd make a big noise in the world! 
A. SuFFERAN MANN. 








A MYSTERY 
Mr. FrireEFLY (home from the club at 2 a. M.): I 
CAN'T UNNERTHAN’ WHY SHOME BU COMPLAIN OF 
NOT FINDIN’ KEYHOLE AT NIGHT—I NEVER HAVE THE 
SLIGHTES’ TROUBLE AT ALL! 
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HE wise man who is esthetically dis- 
x? posed accepts with thankfulness any 
\) pleasure which an art can give him. 
s He pays no heed to Emerson’s silly 
(ye and pharisaical remark to the effect 
YW that. whenever a new book was 
fo brought to his attention he took 
Fs down an old one to read: the truly 

wise man reads the new book or 
listens to the new music or play, or studies the new pic- 
ture, and tries to find if it can teach him something he 
did not know before: if it can extend his intellectual 
and spiritual horizons; or,if nothing more, if it can 
give him a fresh sensation. He will not seek to measure 
all new art by some pattern of the past, but he will 
endeavor to see if it does not in itself establish new 
patterns, new ideals of form and procedure, “ Let us 
not fear,” says the sapient and luminous Maeterlinek, 
“lest we be drawn too far; let no reflection, however 
just, break or temper our ardor. Our future excesses 
are essential to the equilibrium of life... . Ballast 
exists everywhere; all the pebbles of the harbor, all 
the sand on the beach, will serve for it. But sails are 
rare and precious things.” Mr. Kenyon Cox has lately 
been telling us what the Classie Spirit in art means 
and implies, and has warned us against much modern 
painting which, he bewails, knows naught of the 
Classic Spirit and its demands. Well, the Classic 
Spirit is, no doubt, as Matthew Arnold observed of 
the eighteenth century, “excellent and _ indispen- 
sable.” But all good art becomes classic in time; and 
there are some who would rather come in contact with 
a work of art when it is new, strange, and disconcert- 
ing than when it is become accepted and traditional. 

It is, however, unfortunately true that the average 
mind dislikes contact with that which is new and un- 
accustomed and perturbing, instinctively regarding 
novelty in art as suspect; and the average mind has 
been much annoyed of late by the impact upon its 
consciousness of that remarkable and _ surprising 
phenomenon in the contemporary theater, the body of 
histrions who call themselves The Irish Players. 
These actors and actresses do not employ the histrionie 
methods dear to the Broadway “ producer”; the 
scenery they use would stagger Mr. Belasco; and the 
plays they perform are not in the least like the kind 
that are supposed to enthrall the Tired Business Man. 
These players commit the singular error of letting you 
forget that they are “acting”; they foolishly con- 
sider it sufficient to create an illusion of character. 
So you find yourself (and this is, of course, all wrong) 
temporarily unaware that Mr. Arthur Sinclair, for 
instance, is acting a part for you; you are merely 
aware that you are delightedly convinced of the exist- 
ence of the disillusioned and bitter Martin Doule, the 
bibulous and superbly casual Michael James, the 
unctuous police sergeant in “ The Rising of the Moon,” 
the canting and intolerable Elder Daniels. As for 
Miss Sara Allgood and Mr. Fred O’Donovan, you 
realize, naturally, that they cannot “ act *—that they 
are only “amateurs”; they are merely causing to live 
upon the stage, and in your imagination, a group of 
totally divergent characters like the Widow Quinn in 
the * Playboy,” old Mary Doule in “ The Well of the 
Saints,” the Scarlet Woman in “ Blanco Posnet,” the 
timorously valiant Christy Mahon, Blanco, the tender- 
hearted hypocrite, the lovable Hugh in “ Birthright.” 
Now doubtless an achievement of this sort is not 
familiar to Broadway, though it would not perhaps 
seem so strange a thing in Paris. The technique of 
these players is not conspicuous; they are indifferent 
to the making of “ points”; there are many “ tradi- 
tions” of which they seem to be ignorant. All that 
they accomplish is to build up before your eyes and 
your mind a multitude of diverse characters the reality 
and vividness of which you will not easily forget. 
Whether this can be called “ acting” or not, we should 
scarcely be so venturesome as to say. We may never 
be able to forget the sight and the sound of Christy 
and Pegeen Mike talking love in the pothouse, or 
Martin Doule disdaining the privilege of sight, or the 
intolerably pathetic figure of the mother in “ Birth- 
right”; yet would any reputable “producer” on 
Broadway approve of the methods which bring about 
these results? 

As for the plays in the repertory of this company, 
here is something which we should not tolerate for a 
moment. For these plays by John Synge and T. C. 
Murray and Lady Gregory and others are, for the 
most part, quite impossible. In the first place, they 
commit the outrage of being “literary”; and we all 
know that good literature is not wanted on the con- 
temporary stage—even if we do indulgently except 
and accept Mr. Barrie and Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. 
Rostand (in translation). Synge, for example, who 
is the chief prop of the company, is undeniably “ liter- 
wry.” He has a style; he writes like a poet: there- 
fore, inevitably and necessarily, he is fit only for the 
library; he is a dramatist to be read, not acted. What 
matter if some find “The Well of the Saints” one 
of the most moving and absorbing dramatic composi- 
tions that the stage can show; what matter if “The 
Playboy of the Western World” is not only a master- 
piece of fantastic and beautiful prose, but a_ play 
saturated with wit, humor, comic suspense, rich in hu- 
manity, irresistible in veracity; a delectable and en- 
gressing entertainment; what matter if “Riders to 
the Sea” touches the heart and grips the spirit by its 
terror and its pathos—what if, as a play, it is en- 
thralling and inescapable; what if “The Rising of the 
Moon,” and “ Birthright,” and “Spreading the News,” 
and half a dozen of the other dramatic wares of this 
company, variously persuade and engross? Not one of 
them would have the smallest chance of production by 
a Broadway manager. What more need one say? 







SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE MUCH-DISCUSSED “ IRISH 
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The chief women members of The Irish Players, now at the Maxine Elliott Theater, New York 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: EILEEN O’DOHERTY, EITHNE MAGEE, SARA ALLGOOD, UNA O'CONNOR, CATHLEEN NESBITT 























































A scene from “ The Playboy of the Western World,” as acted by The Irish Players 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


AS THE 


SARA ALLGOOD AS THE WIDOW QUINN; FRED O'DONOVAN 
PLAYBOY; EITHNE 


MAGEE 












AS PEGEEN MIKE 
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The undoing of the Playboy 
PLAYBOY (FRED O'DONOVAN) EXPOSED -BY HIS FATHER (SYDNEY MORGAN), WHOM HE HAD BOASTED OF 


MURDERING 


















A Speech by Woodrow Wilson 


(Delivered at Madison, Wisconsin) 


OR the first time in America, recent 
years have disclosed the conditions 
most favorable to serious debate, to 


pertect candor, of queuiiniss wished 
may divide parties simply because 
they classify opinions, but which do 
not constitute the groundwork of 
passionate party differences; and 
when | try to sum up for myself in a single phrase 
what it is we are al! interested in, it seems to me 
that I cannot better express it than by saying that we 
are interested in establishing a people’s government 
in America. 





What is Meant by “ People’ 

‘But that phrase does not mean anything unless 
we know what we mean when we use the words * the 
people, and [ believe that the fundamental difficulty 
in America is that these words have different mean- 
ings in different minds. When | ask myself what I 
mean by ‘the people, L can candidly answer that I 
mean * everybody *;- but when I ask myself what the 
representatives of * special interests” mean when they 
say ‘the people” | am aware that they don’t include 
themselves! 

‘By Republicans, speaking, of course, of the ma- 
jority of the party, I understand a person who really 
believes that the persons best qualified to judge the 
true interests of the country are those who have the 
lurgest material stake in the country, and that a gen- 
uine Republican—at any rate, of the historical variety 

believes that government is in essence a sort of 
trusteeship, that it is necessary that certain persons 
more deeply versed in the larger kinds of business 
should, in an industrial and commercial nation, be 
the trustees of the rest; that so soon as you establish 
their prosperity upon the lines suggested by their 
management, you have done something which may be 
handed on to the rest of the country, and that the 
people are those who share the prosperity of the 
trustees. 

“J should not like to misrepresent the leaders of 
that great party. My despair of them is that they 
seem really to believe those things. If they didn’t 
really believe it, if they were merely putting up a 
bluff, then [ should have more respect for their in- 
telligence and some hope for their conversion. But 
they seem really to believe the incredible, really to 
credit the things which are incredible, which are known 
to be ineredible by everybody who has read_ history 
even superficially. 

* And so I deem a Democrat to be a man who utterly 
dissents from that belief, and who, when he speaks of 
the people, includes everybody, even including the 
special interests. We are more gracious than they. 
They do not include us. We do include them. We 
are perfectly willing that they should take part in 
the common counsel which is to disclose the common 
interests, but they are not willing that we should take 
part. 
‘And so, when T speak and think of the people’s 
government, | am thinking of the government in which 
we are all included, as vital partners and the purposes 
of which cannot. be determined, except by genuine 
common counsel. When we look at our political dif- 
ficulties we will find that they, most of them, come 
by the circumspection of the field of confidence. 


Government by Middlemen 

“(Government has been conducted in tlre United 
States, not only in the nation, but in the States and 
in the city, by ‘middlemen’ to whom have gone most 
of the profits. as often happens with middlemen; I 
mean those who have arranged what should be under- 
taken and have privately determined how the matter 
should be controlled, by determining the nominations. 
That is no people’s government. 

‘There are men who have been engaged in this 
kind of thing who are, so far as I ean see, honorable 
men, honest men; IT mean men who really believe that 
if their interests are safeguarded the interests of the 
community are promoted; there are men connected 
with this system who do not believe it safe to submit 
public questions to the general judgment. Those are 
the men whom you hear going about the country speak- 
ing of the people with distrust, making the incredible 
comparison between the people and a mob, speaking 
about mobocracy, as if that were a synonymous term 
with government by the people, evidently supposing 
that outside of their own circles nothing but passion. 
nothing but prejudice, nothing but irresponsible im- 
pulse, governs, and that only within their little circle 
is there circumspection, is there knowledge, is there 
the precaution and prevision which are. necessary for 
the prudent and successful conduct of -public affairs. 

*T am perfectly willing to believe them honest. if 
they will permit me to believe them ignorant. But 
if they insist upon my believing that they understand 
the situation as it is, then they must forgive me for 
my believing them deeply dishonest. do not see any 
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escape from that logical quandary. Now what we are 
engaged in in this country is nothing more or less 
than. this breaking up of ihe business of the middle- 
men, carrying the government directly to the judge- 
ment of the people. 

“You have to apply only one test to see how the 
middleman can be put out of business. He could not 
conduct his business in public; it is inconceivable that 
he should be willing to let everybody know the grounds 
upon which he acts and the agreements by which he 
binds himself, either the explicit or the implicit agree- 
ments, and if what he does is not susceptible to ex- 
posure to the public view, then what he does is not 
consistent with the public interest. 


Test of Public Purpose 

“T would test any man’s public purpose by his 
willingness to state it, and having heard some of 
these gentlemen state their public purposes and having 
been accustomed to hearing the English’ language used, 
I know that they are talking through their hats and 
| have conceived it my business in public life to trans- 
late into plain English just what they mean. They 
mean that they don’t want you to invade those private 
areas of judgment by w hich the y determine what their 
interest is ‘and what the government shall do; they 
are not willing to play the. game in public. 

“T believe that the impression of radicalism which 
these gentlemen get from some of us is merely the 
shock at hearing the truth; it is just as if they said: 
‘Yes, yes; of course that is so, but don’t say it so 
loud.’ You shock the air when you say these things 
out loud; of course, if you will only shut up we will 
privately condemn it, but don’t stand up and talk 
about it.’ 

“And yet it seems to me that the only way to come 
to a common understanding is by standing up and 
talking about it, and the radicalism lies in the state- 
ment of the fact, not in the proposal of the remedies. 

“T understand, just as you understand, that we 
can go at a too rapid or radical pace in remedying 
the things which are wrong, because the structure of 
society is made of a very delicate fiber. Interests, 
whether these gentlemen will admit it or not, are so 
interlaced that you cannot deal with one at a time 
without dealing with all of them; we are so bound 
together in common causes of life that if you detach 
one part of it impression thrills through every part, 
and every sane man understands, therefore, that you 
have got to touch the body politic with the nice art 
of the prudent physician, but what would you say of 
the physician who was so prudent that he did not get 
to the bottom of the diagnosis? 

“ The diagnosis is radical, but the cure is remedial; 
the cure is conservative. I do not, for my part, think 
that the remedies applied should be applied upon a 
great theoretical scale; nobody is wise enough to have 
the absolute ‘by the wool’; nobody is big enough, 
nobody comprehends in his single brain, no group of 
men comprehend in their common conference all the 
interests involved in the great nation. You have to 
take item by item and symptom by symptom; you have 
got to remedy one thing at a time, but you must do 
it, not upon a principle of hostility, but upon a prin- 
ciple of reconciliation. 


Reconciliation and Reunion 

“What I wish that I could proclaim with a voice 
loud enough for the whole country to hear it is this: 
These gentlemen who represent the special interests 
are now suffering from the circumstance that the 
country does not trust them, and what we are trying 
to bring about is such a change of circumstances that 
they will go into the common conference, and, being 
understood, will begin to be trusted, and there shall 
be reconciliation and reunion. 

“But that cannot happen so long as they regard 
the people with suspicion, so long as they think the 
people are going to make inroads of conquest upon 
them; that cannot happen so long as they divide them- 
selves from the people in thought. 

“What are the people to the great business interests 
of this country? Why, they are the very soul out of 
which they sprung, the very soul from which they 
draw sustenance and existence. Without the capacity 
of these people, without their common interests, with- 
out their impulses and genius, there could be no great 
structure of material wealth in this country. You 
are trading upon the capacity of your fellow-men, you 
are drawing upon their very life, and unless you 
reconcile. your interests to their interests, that life 
will begin to ebb away from you, the very foundations 
of your structure will become quicksand, and the 
whole strueture will crack and crumble. 

“Ts it not a work of patriotism and piety to bring 
about such an understanding as will constitute a 
reconciliation? Is it not the duty of statesmanship 
and is not that the object of popular government? 

“The object of popular government is not to array 
class against class; the object of popular government 
is not to put things in the hands of the thoughtless 


and heedless; the obiect of popular government is to 
bring everybody into the noble game of establishing 
the fortune ‘of every man in the world. So it seems 
to me that the appearance of radicalism which is 
worn by some modern programmes—at any rate, in 
the hearts of those who are afraid—is due to the fact 
that they are looking fearfully upon a thing which 
they do not comprehend, and which when they once 
comprehend they will be glad to embrace. 


Basis of Government 


“T cannot imagine a man of large imagination, a 
constructive genius, characteristic of some very great 
business men, who would not, if he once let his mind 
yield to this view, turn to it with a new enthusiasm, 
see his own business in more majestic proportions and 
know that in serving the nation he was building up 
his own fortune. And men who stand in the way 
stand not only in their own light, but in the light of 
all mankind. 

“And so the reasen that I for one desire popular 
government is because I believe it is the only basis 
sufficiently secure and suiliciently broad for modern 
civilization and because I believe that it is the only 
atmosphere which we can breathe with stimulation to 
the lungs and the only air that is pure, the only air 
that for long sustains life, the only air that quickens 
the blood for all the great enterprises of modern com- 
plicated society. It is a privilege to take part in 
public life in a day when such thoughts brood over a 
whole nation. There is an infinite exhilaration in feel- 
ing that men cverywhere are returning to that atti- 
tude, that mind which characterized America at the 
very outset, when she set up institutions which were 
destined to be a model to the world. 

“Now the great problem in politics is expressed in 
the very familiar words of ‘Get together.’ .There are 
artificial lines involved; the real division in polities 
is between Liberals and Teries; the great division is 
between those who see the things that ought to be 
done and are ready to do them, and those who do not 
see them and therefore do not do them, or, seeing them, 
are unwilling to attempt them. The cleavages of 
politics are now beginning to gape just there between 
those who will and those who will not, between 
those who move and those who stand pat. And we 
have got to recognize that the men with life in them, 
with purpose in them, with resolution in them, and 
with knowledge, must get together, and they have 
been getting together with the result of considerable 
confusion. 

“T do not recognize any great difference between my 
own principles and the principles of the Progressive 
Republicans I talk with. I understand that the two 
kinds have got sadly mixed in Wisconsin, that the 
Progressive Republicans have had to make certain 
drafts on. Democratic ranks in Wisconsin to carry 
their measures through and win their elections; that 
means the labels they are wearing are so that you have 
to examine them inside instead of outside 40 see what 
they really are. 

* And now I propose that we match our insides and 
get together; we all know the programme, the items 
that are perfectly well known; we don’t have to de- 
bate what we want. we only have to debate how we 
are going to get them. Politics, to my mind, now is 
simply a question of co-ordination of forces, a putting 
aside of affectations of condition and recognizing 
genuine agreements -of opinion, of looking each other 
squareiy in the eye and saying, ‘We agree with each 
other and we will clasp hands on the proposition and 
act together.’ 

“Now we know our point of departure and we are 
sick and tired of the things that have been put upon 
us, we are going to turn our backs upon them, and 
we want to turn our backs upon them with our faces 
in such a direction that our goal is certain. We ean 
have one standard, we are not going to listen to any- 
thing that is not certified to us as based upon a gen- 
eral understanding of the common interest. And we 
are going to insist upon drawing everybody into the 
common interest whether they want to be drawn in 
or not, and we are going to serve the very men who 
are opposing us, only we are going to serve them 
better than they know how to serve themselves. 

“T know you share with me a passionate conviction 
of the seriousness of the situation in America. We 
have come to a parting of the ways; to choose the 
wrong way would be fatal. We cannot postpone the 
day of adjustment, because if we postpone it we may 
come to such a point of passion that it cannot be justly 
effected. We must undertake it now while we are 
calm and when we can come to a fair settlement. We 
must not wait until things become so complicated 
and hopeless that we shall undertake unwise and hasty 
remedies. And therefore I say that the point of choice 
is now: that it cannot be postponed, and the whole 
country must determine on which side it is going to 
stand. Ti must not allow personal consideration, per- 
sonal prepossession, to stand in the way of a clear 
vision of duty.” 
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The Bee as a Builder 


In the work of constructing waxen cells 
the bees long since solved a complicated 
mathematical problem. They build cells 
of regular size on two opposite sides, using 
the minimum quantity of material and 
doing the work at a minimum cost of time 
and labor. The human cell-builder of 
such an edifice would be forced to make 
a careful estimate before attempting to 
divide a surface into numerous equal and 
contiguous compartments. 

The human builder has chosen the hexa- 
gon as the easiest form to manage. The 
bee, who is supposed to have no means of 
caleulation, has chosen the same form. 
She builds her six-sided waxen prism on 
a hexagonal base to correspond to three 
identical tiers of prisms directly opposite ; 
and she so arranges her work that the 
inclined angle of the prism balances the 
weight of the structure, while it permits 
a maximum of solidity. The bees know 
that the hexagonal prisms must not be 
perpendicular. to the general surface, be- 
cause as the surface is vertical when the 
cells are finished larve would fall out 
and honey run out. 

Nothing is more curious than the work 
of the bees when they begin to construct 
their honeycomb on the ceiling of an 
empty hive. The colony installs itself 
in line on the ceiling, hooking themselves 
thereto by their claws. When the first 
line is firmly fixed, a second line takes its 
place, each bee hooking herself to the feet 
of the first. So tier by tier the colonists 
of that one hive form a regular array in 
which all the heads of the little masons 
are at the same equal distance from each 
other. While the ranks are forming and 
aligning in working order, other bees go 
and come, carrying the building ma- 
terial—small laths or blades of wax pro- 
duced by the workers from glands on 
some of the abdominal rings. As _ fast 
as the wax is produced it is seized by 
the carriers, shifted first to their middle 
claws, then to their fore claws, and then 
passed to the mandibles, where it is 
masticated and molded with saliva and 
passed on to the masons. 

In the ardor of their busy work the 
carriers drop some of the blades, and 
these are picked up as fast as they fall 
by bees stationed on the floor to keep 
watch and to prevent waste; and as fast 
as they are raised from the floor they 
are tucked under that part of the col- 
lector’s head which corresponds to the 








chin of the human being. In this way, 
carrying the wax under their chins, the 
watchmen mount and turn over their bur- 
dens to the wax deliverers. 

As soon as the first tier of cells is fin- 
ished febrile activity seizes the colony; 
the hive hums, and the bees are seen push- 
ing.and crowding in the zeal of labor. 
In every cell is seen a bee hard at work 
in its white case of virgin wax. 

The tier of cells destined to serve as 
cradles for the worker bees is built in 
cells specially constructed for workers— 
the lay sisters who do the household work 
of the society. But besides the cells of 
the female servants—the non-producers— 
there are two other kinds of cells—those 
of the males and those of the mothers or 
“queens.” When the wax masons have 
built a large part of the new tier of cells 
and placed some of the partitions farther 
apart, with intermediate juncture cells, 
they build on the same tier cells of the 
same appearance, but much larger than 
the workers’ cells. The larger cells are 
for the drones, and their proportion is 
about one-third of the whole number of 
cells, 

In some cases, when the colony is about 
to swarm and to emigrate to a distant 
point, the workers build a few large cells, 
and in them the mother of the hive lays 
eggs of large size, the larve evolved from 
which receive special nourishment; and 
the bees thus developed are perfect fe- 
males. They are the mother bees of the 
new colony, or females who remain in 
the old hive and take the place of the 
departed mothers. 

Scientists attribute the constructive 
knowledge of the bee to instinct acquired 
by heredity through thousands of cen- 
turies. But when bees are hived under 
conditions never known in nature—when, 
for instance, bees are put into ready-made, 
artificial hives containing nothing but 
cells of workers—the bees do not settle 
down to business. They look about the 
hive and study it. If there is the least 
space between the tiers of cells and the 
sides of the hive, they set to work and 
construct males’ cells—cells much larger 
than workers’ cells. If there is space 
above the hive, although the bee never 
normally places males’ cells at the top, 
the dissatisfied workers set a tier of males’ 
cells above the top tier. 

If there is no space in the artificial 
edifice where the indignant bees can build 
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males’ cells according to their notions of 
what honeycomb ought to be, the females 
enter the artificial cells and deposit 
workers’ eggs in every cell. All the cells 
contain workers’ eggs; not a male’s egg 
can be found. After a time the colony 
notes the lack of males. Then squads of 
masons, specially detailed for the emer- 
gency, break down some of the partitions 
of the workers’ cells and build the large 
cells known to the bee mothers as suitable 
for drones’ eggs. It is possible that the 
ordinary work of bees is accomplished by 
instinct, but the work performed by the 
bee in times of crisis seems to be actu- 
ated by nothing less than reasoning. 





To Elevate Texas 


At the last annual meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association of the University of Texas 
it was decided to appoint a committee to 
select some individual who should provide 
a fund of not less than $25,000 and not 
more than $50,000 a year for five years, 
this to be utilized for the stimulation of 
thought and creation of aspiration for 
higher education in Texas. It is proposed 
to award a cash prize of $10,000 or more 
to architects for-the best landscape and 
building design which will be the physical 
expression of the State’s aspiration for 
higher education, and a second prize or 
prizes of $5,000 or more for the best 
thesis or theses on a properly assigned 
subject involved in the general educational 
design. It is probable that the competi- 
tion in these classes will be limited to 
architects and professional educators of 
high reputation. and that it will be closed 
for entry on or before January 1, 1913, all 
designs and theses to be filed on or before 
January 1, 1914. It is intended that such 
competitors shall have at least two years 
during which to prepare their designs and 
theses in this competition. 

An annual prize of $500 or more is also 
to be given for the best thesis on a selected 
and assigned topic involved in the general 
design of the movement, the competition 
to be limited to graduating students of the 
University of Texas, awards to be made 
in October each year of the five-year 
period. There is to be another annual 
prize of $500 or more, in the discretion of 
the commit’ce, for the best thesis on a 
duly assigned topic involved in the gen- 
eral design, the competition to be limited 
to citizens of Texas other than graduating 
students of the university, and a prize 
of $500 or more to be competed for by 
graduating students of ten accredited uni- 
versities of other States of the United 
States, of two colleges in Canada, of two 
in England, of one in Scotland, of two 
in Germany, and of one in France. 





A Brief for the Centipede 

THE centipede—which really never has 
a hundred legs, in spite of his name—has 
always enjoyed a bad reputation. A 
Frenchman, M. J. Kiinekle d’Herculais, 
recently came to the defense of this in- 
sect in a paper before the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. 

In the first place, the animal is not 
poisonous, as is commonly supposed. 
There is only one authentic case of poison- 
ing by the centipede on record for this 
country. That was reported by Dr. Josiah 
Curtis, of Washington. A woman was 
walking in her room at night in bare feet 
and was stung or bitten by a centipede 
between the toes. The bite was followed 
by inflammation and severe pain that 
lasted for thirty-six hours. Mr. d’Hereu- 
lais questions even this case, because the 
symptoms were very much like those pro- 
duced by the sting of a bee or hornet and 
also because experiments had been made 
with much larger species of centipedes 
and these were always harmless. 

But he also finds the animal useful. On 
several occasions he came: upon individu- 
als of the species scutigera coleoptrata 
catching flies and other insects. The 
centipede grasps the fly with the front 
legs and quickly bites it in the thorax, 
injecting a juice that kills the fly in- 
stantly. When there are many flies about, 
the centipede will kill several before be- 
ginning to feed. Instead of chewing at 
its prey, it sucks out the soft parts 
through a puncture, leaving the head, legs, 
wings, and other hard parts. 

Another argument for the harmlessness 
of the centipede is deduced by the author 
from the fact that when the animal is 
grasped it does not try to defend itself, 
but seeks rather to escape. It often es- 
capes by “ leaving its legs behind ”—that 
is, the animal automatically throws off a 
number of legs that have been caught by 
the enemy and limps off on the remaining 
ones. It can easily spare a dozen or two 
of its thirty legs, for the lost members 
can be regenerated. 

The centipede is found pretty well scat- 
tered in all parts of the world. The 
species common in the United States, 
seutigera forceps, was reported over 
twenty years ago as devoting the nights 
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to killing house-flies. And later an ob- 
server detected one in the aet of eaptur 
ing a buttertly much larger than itself 
The insect hides during the daytime wnder 
doorsteps or window-frames, or in any 
crevice large enough to conceal its numer- 
ous appendages. 


The Temperature of Volcanoes 


SCIENTISTS have recently secured an 
accurate measurement of the temperature 
of boiling lava in a crater, The experi 
ment was a very dangerous one, and _ it 
was considered a triumph of preeaution 


no lives were sacrificed in) making the 
test. 

The crater of Kilauea in Hawaii was 
selected for examination. The work pro 


gressed very slowly. For a long time it 
was impossible to obtain results, but after 
several thermometers had been destroyed 
a pyrometer was substituted to advantage. 
The temperature recorded was 1,010 de- 
grees centigrade, which is the same as 
1,850 degrees Fahrenheit. Tron is. still 
unmelted at this heat, but. gold, silver, 
and copper become a molten mass at a 
lower temperature. 


A Wonderful Vine 


GRAPE-VINES are known to live a great 
many years and bear almost yearly erops 
of good fruit. One of the oldest grape 
vines in this country, which grows on 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina, is claimed 
to be more than three hundred years old. 
Its yield is still very abundant, and the 
vine appears to be in good health. His- 
torians declare that it was planted by 
members of Sir Walter Raleigh's party, 
who sailed from England for the coast of 
the New World in the year 1584. Many 
persons have secured cuttings from this 
plant, but few will grow. 


Tasmania’s Apple Crop 


TASMANIA is a great apple-producing 
country. In 1910 the apple crop in Tas 
mania was very close to a million and a 
half bushels of fine fruit. This was an 
increase of more than a third of a million 
bushels over the erop of 1909, 

The estimates on the crop of the present 
year place the yield at less than it was 
last year, but there will be considerably 
over a million bushels. The greater por- 
tion of the fruit goes to Great Britain. 


Wooden Teeth 


JAPANESE dentists have introduced wood 
as a substitute for porcelain and rhinoe- 
eros ivory. The wooden teeth used by 
the Japanese dentist are remarkably nat- 
ural in appearance and in the fine bluish 
color peculiar to the teeth of the Malay 
race. The teeth are fastened in place by 
a secret process jealously guarded by its 
inventor. 








WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faith Came After the Works 
Had Laid the Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 
“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful ner- 
vous headaches, from childhood. 
“Seven years ago my health gave out 
entirely. I grew so weak that the exertion 
of walking, if only a few feet, made it neces- 
sary forme toliedown. My friends thought 
I was marked for consumption—weak, thin, 
and paie. 
“T realized the danger I was in and tried 
faithfully to get relief from medicines, till, 
at last, after having employed all kinds of 
drugs, the doctor acknowledged that he did 
not believe it was in his power to cure me. 
“While in this condition a friend induced 
me to quit coffee and try Postum, and I did 
so without the least hope that it would do 
me any good. I did not like it at first, but 
when it was properly made I found it was a 
most delicious and refreshing beverage. I 
am especially fond of it served at dinner 
ice-cold, with cream. 
“In a month’s time I began to improve, 
and in a few weeks my indigestion ceased to 
trouble me, and my headache stopped en- 
tirely. I am so perfectly well now that I 
do not look like the same person, and I have 
so gained in flesh that I am 15 pounds 
heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. 
I still use it and shall always do so.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“‘There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





wine, true, and full of human interest. «*x 











Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. II.—THE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GROUP 


WARORN the industrial progress of the 

2) during the past ten years 
there is to be found nothing more 
* striking than the growth of the tele- 
KE phone and telegraph business. In 
the steel industry and the electrical 
Yindustry and a dozen others which 
sp might be named phenomenal de- 
=“ velopment has taken place, but this 
development has all been more or less individual. The 
telephone and telegraph industry, on the other hand, 
las had the cumulative benefit of the development 
which has been going on in all other lines. There is 
no industry the growth and development of which has 
not had the effect of creating new business for the 
telephone and telegraph companies. 

A glance at the situation as it stands to-day shows 
three main companies in the field. In the first place 
there is the Western Union, incorporated sixty years 
ugo, and controlling by stock-ownership or lease a 
large number of telegraph companies all over the 
United States. In the second place there is the 
Mackay Companies, a concern organized eight years 
ago to act as a holding company for the stocks of the 
Postal Telegraph and the Commercial Cable ecom- 
panies. Thirdly, there is the’ American Telephone- 
Telegraph Company, the outstanding share capital of 
which is over a quarter of a billion dollars and which 
holds stocks in companies seattered all over the coun- 
try amounting to $356,000,000. Besides these, there 
are, of course, a large member of independents, but 
hy the “telephone and telegraph group ” the security- 
market understands these three great combinations 
which have been mentioned. 

As for the relation of these companies one to the other, 
Ameriean Telephone and Telegraph controls Western 
Union, and Western Union and the Mackay companies 
are competitors. Two years ago, when American Tele- 
phone acquired a .controlling interest in Western 
Union, the Mackay companies sold out their holdings 
of American Telephone. Since that time it has been 
a continuous fight for business between Western Union 
and the Mackay companies, or, as the public better 
knows tlre latter combine, the Postal Telegraph and 
the Commercial Cable companies. 

Of these concerns the oldest is the Western Union, 
incorporated in 1851 as the New York and Mississippi 
Valley Printing Telegraph Company, which title was 
changed to the present one five years later. From 
time to time the company acquired control of other 
companies operating in different parts of the country, 
its last large rival, the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Company, being absorbed in 1886. It was just about 
that time, it is to be noted, that the Commercial Cable 
Company was organized by the late John W. Mackay 
for the purpose of competing with the Western Union. 

Western Union’s record of earnings from then on 
down to the time of its aequisition by its present 
owners is anything but inspiring. In 1893, for ex- 
ample, the company handled 66,591,858 messages and 
showed a profit of $7,486,037, as against 62,371,287 
messages handled in 1908 at a profit of only $3,402,997. 
Here were fifteen vears, during the last ten of which, 
at least, the country’s industries were going forward 
hy leaps and bounds, and yet Western Union barely 
managed to hold its own so far as volume of business 
was concerned. Back in the early nineties the stock 
used to sell well up toward par, getting across that 
line in 1892 and again in 1893. In the boom of 1901, 
100%, was touched again, but never since then. 
Western Union continued to pay the five-per-cent. 
dividend inaugurated in 1893, but never appeared to 
have much support from the investment publie. Too 
many other properties were making rapid progress 
while this property was standing still. 

It is only two years now since the American Tele- 
phone-Telegraph Company acquired control of the 
Western Union, and that is too short a time for the 
new management to show much in the way of results; 
but from the way in which the affairs of the company 
are being run, there seems to be good reason for  be- 
lieving that a period of better things lies ahead. It is 
not only that the new interests in control are able and 
aggressive, but that, through co-operation with the 
Telephone Company, Western Union’s business is cer- 
tain largely to be built up. The telephone and the 
telegraph are, in the very nature of things, comple- 
mentary. <A telephone circuit, for example, can be used 
for the transmission of telegraphic messages even 
While it is being used for telephone service. The 








American Telephone-Telegraph Company, we will 
say, has two complete telephone circuits between two 
given points. Over those wires it is possible to send 
three telephone messages and eight telegraph messages 
at the same time. What it will mean to the Western 
Union in the way of increased capacity to have a 
large part of the wires of its owners at its disposal is 
plainly to be seen. And, besides that, there is to be 
considered all the extra business which will come to 
the Western Union by reason of the arrangement by 
which telephone subscribers can telephone to the nearest 
telegraph office any message they want to send. 

The present dividend on Western Union stock is 
only three per cent., but that the investment public 
believes that that rate is temporary and that the 
dividend will be restored to the old basis is proved 
by the level on which the stock continues to sell. In 
the worst of last summer's depression the lowest price 
touched was seventy-three, and since then there has 
been substantial recovery. In the company’s last 
annual report it is specifically stated that for a while 
it is proposed “to carry to depreciation reserve all 
earnings over and above the present dividend,” but 
investors do not seem to figure that this will have to 
last for any great length of time. The condition of 
the company at the time it was taken over by the 
present controlling interest may make necessary the 
expenditure of considerable amounts of money, but the 
belief seems general that before long it will be pos- 
sible to make these improvements out of earnings and 
still have enough left over to pay dividends at the 
old rate. 

The Mackay Companies, as has been said, is the 
holding company for the stock of the Postal Telegraph 
Company and the Commercial Cable Company, both 
of which come into active competition with Western 
Union. Because of the fact that the “ annual report ” 
consists merely of a statement of the amount of income 
drawn from constituent companies, it is impossible to 
tell anything definite about the company’s financial 
position; but from such signs as there are, the com- 
pany appears to be making money. The competition 
offered its rival is strong and effective, and only last 
year the dividend on the common stock was moved 
up from four to five per cent. These shares are exceed- 
ingly close-held, and the fact that they sell well up in 
the eighties is a strong commentary on the insiders’ 
belief in the value of their property. 

No statements of what the constituent concerns are 
earning being made, and the company admitting that 
the amount drawn from these constituents is regu- 
lated solely by its own dividend requirements, it is 
anything but surprising that the Mackay shares have 
not become popular with the investment public. Both 
the Commercial Cable Company and the Postal Tele- 
graph Company were good earners before they went 
into the combination, and in all probability they are 
good earners now; but the day of blind investment is 
over, and most people who buy shares nowadays don’t 
want any “probably” in connection with the earn- 
ings of the shares they are buying. Competition with 
the Western Union under the old régime is, too, a 
different proposition from competition with the West- 
ern Union under its present aggressive and able man- 
agement. Which is ene more reason why a good many 
cautious investors are unwilling to buy these shares, 
about whose earnings, at a time when the company is 
engaged in a hard fight for business, it is possible to 
find out anything. 

Western Union’s progress during the past twenty 
years has been slew, and nobody but a few insiders can 
tell anything about the progress of the Mackay Com- 
panies, but American Telephone and Telegraph's de- 
velopment during that time has been the marvel of an 
age of industrial marvels. In 1891, subscribers’ 
stations of the various companies comprising the Bell 
System numbered 200,000. Last year they numbered 
5.900.000. In 1895 these companies had 675,415 miles 
of wire. In 1910 they had 11,642,212 miles. Total 
number of employees in 1895 was 14,517. Last year 
it was 120,311. The bare figures themselves are the 
most graphie description possible of the progress which 
has been made. 

The building-up of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to its present size has been accom- 
plished on the idea that the telephone is a natural 
monopoly and that the public can be served far better 
by one great company than by a number of inde- 
pendents. The company’s capital, therefore, has been 
steadily increased, and, as opportunity has offered, 


opposition and independent telephone systems have 
been acquired and merged into the Bell System. 
American Telephone and Telegraph is, however, by no 
means merely a holding company. It is, rather, a 
centralized general administration for all the com- 
panies it controls. It does the financing for the exten- 
sion of their business. It provides them the needed 
operating and engineering experts. When there is any 
question of infringement of patents, there is this 
central organization to look after the interests of the 
company affected. By it, also, there is maintained a 
productive and protective organization, which seeks to 
avoid the waste incident to duplication of experiments, 
apparatus, etc. In a word, the main company seeks 
to perform the service common to all, leaving to the 
local companies a)) details of local management. Such 
an arrangement, when one comes te think of it, is not 
unlike that of the government of the United States. 
Kach local company is like a State, the main company 
corresponding to ‘the Federal government, By the 
long-distance wires of the central organization the con- 
stituent companies are al) bound together, the central 
organization also looking after the relations between 
the local companies and between the local companies 
and the independents. 

In this process of gradually acquiring control of 
telephone companies all over the country, American 
Telephone and Telegraph’s capital has, naturally, been 
very largely increased. In the case of the acquisition of 
some of these concerns, the parent company issued its 
own collateral trust bonds to raise the money. In 
others, the securities were acquired by offering to ex- 
change American Telephone and Telegraph stock for 
them. In October, for instance, the company offered 
three shares of its own stock and $20 in eash for four 
shares of Western Telephone and Telegraph minority 
preferred, and one share of its own stock for five shares 
of the minority common. At the same time, three 
shares of the company’s stock were offered for seven 
shares of the M. K. & T. Tel. minority stock. 

The effect of all this has naturally been to raise 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s capital 
to big figures, but a glance at the company’s annual re- 
port is all that is necessary to see that the increase 
in capital has resulted in more than correspondingly 
increased earnings. Each year since 1900, when the 
period of great expansion began, net revenue has 
showed a gain. At the beginning of the period it was 
$5,486,058. In 1905 it was $13,034,038. In 1910 it 
had doubled again and reached $26,855,893. In the 
mean time the stock, in 1907, was put on an eight-per- 
cent. dividend basis. 

To come down to the result of more recent opera- 
tions, the fact that the Telephone Company earned a 
bigger balance on its stock in 1910 than in 1909 would 
seem to show that the present dividend rate can easily 
be maintained. From an investment standpoint, the 
greatest drawback seems to be the question as to 
whether the company will be allowed to pay more. 

Wall Street always classes American Telephone- 
Telegraph as an industrial, but the company, after all, 
is a public-service corporation doing an_ interstate 
business, and is under the direct supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Whatever econo- 
mies of operation may be effected and whatever the 
company may be able to earn, there is bound to 
remain this question as to whether it will be allowed 
to pay a larger dividend than it is paying now. 

It is by no means said that the dividend on Amer- 
ican Telephone-Telegraph is limited to eight per cent., 
but even though no more is paid, at a price of 140 
the net return on the investment is almost 534 per 
cent. As a fixed “ eight-per-center,” the normal range 
of the stock would extend well beyond that point. An 
eight-per-cent. stock selling at 160 still nets the buyer 
a full five per cent. 

Making due allowance for the uncertainty of the 
situation, the outlook for these telegraph and_ tele- 
phone securities seems bright enough. With business 
conditions as they are, earnings are holding up re- 
markably well, and all the time there is developing a 
strong tendency on the part of business men to make 
freer use of “wire” facilities. By the introduction 
of the “night-letter” and the “ day-letter,’ and the 
hooking up of every Bell Telephone with the Western 
Union Telegraph system, it has been brought about 
that long-range business, to a greater extent than ever 
before, is being done by telegraph and telephone in- 
stead of by mail. What it means to the business of 
these companies it is easy to see. 
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“And T came to a place upon the great caravan 
highway, where there was a fortress that had held 
hundreds of men; and there were ten old, old men in 
charge of it.”"—-Narrative of a traveler through Tibet. 


Wirn ropes of pearl, with sandal-wood, 
With cedar, ecalamus, and myrrh, 
The eamels through the solitude 
Rode to the queen of Nineveh, 


From China by the desert way, 

. Through Balkh and Heliopolis, 

The caravans by night and day 
tode southward to Semiramis, 


ardens of the 
By Ethel Talbot 


With broidered silk and shining jade, 
With silver and with ivory, 

With flowers that knew not how to fade, 
With carven bronze and ebony. 


A thousand warriors held the wall 
Wherefrom the caravans wound on, 
Into the night that folds them all 
The scented caravans are gone. 


Long since, the last great gilded prow 
Bore southward the last reveler, 
And hungrily the vultures now 
Follow the lonely traveler. 
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Wall 


And on the fortress in the sands 
Now all day long the vultures sit, 

And ten old men with shaking hands 
Are all the wardens left of it. 


And seldom to the fortressed gate 
Between the vultures and the snow 

Comes one to hear the wardens prate 
Of the lost thousand, long ago. 


And how the armored warriors came, 
With scented cedar-wood and myrrh, 

With broidered silk like changing flame, 
Over the snows to Nineveh, 
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dl 6“ 99 Te T ° $ Hupmobile R bout—$750 F. O. B. Detroit, including top, wind- 
Hupmobile Long-Stroke 32 Five Passenger ouring Car 900 shield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 
a (oe - a , . Four cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and In the new Hupmobile plant, now nearing completion, which will have when finished 
horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. ‘our cylinder motor, 3%-inch bore x a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 cars a year, the Runabout—always a car of unprecedented 
5¥%-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase. 30x 3)g-inch tires. Color-—Standard popularity—will continue to occupy the same large part in our manufacturing plans that 
Hupmobile blue it does at present. 
The new touring car will be first exhibited at the Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 10-17; Hupmobile Coupe—Chassis same as Hupmobile — Roadster- Chassis same as 
and subsequently at the principal automobile shows throughout the country. Runabout—$S1100 f. o. b. Detroit. World Touring Car—$850 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


A car that gives you a totally new 
idea of what you ought to get for $900 


A new and larger Hupmobile which immediately thrusts upon your attention a score of fangible superiorities 
which set it in a class apart from cars of its price. 

A five-passenger Touring Car for $900 which rejects every characteristic of commonplace construction; and makes 
clear its invasion of the field above that price; by points of difference and departure which no motorist can mistake. 

Evolved out of the experience which has built thousands of the Hupmobile Runabout—the quality car today, as it 
always has been, of the runabout class. 

Designed by E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company since its inception and designer of 
the original Hupmobile Runabout. To him and the skilled shop organization which he has continuously 
maintained, we owe the inimitable lines, the marked simplicity, the efficiency and the high quality of 
workmanship incorporated in the Runabout. 

[mpressed with the same strong individuality as the Runabout; and still further removed from comparison by:— 


First, the small-bore, Second, the body design and construction which attains the pur- Third, the Americanization, after close study abroad, of inval- 
long-stroke motor. pose of the “‘underslung”’ and avoids all of its disadvantages; and uable engineering principles entirely new to this country. 


Some of the points which make the price unprecedented 


“he three chief characteristics of the heavy roads; 4 to 50 miles of speed Other bearings include high duty Oil a Sige to all — a bearings of the 
— . Hupmobile are Durability, at any time and all times ; and Hyatt roller and F. & S. annular ; Siuldaa ate bi elk waa P ngyon eA 
istficiency, and Ability. ability to throttle instantly to a while the wheels are mounted on force takes the place of a pump. One 
’ durability we mean that we be- walking gait or to pick up quickly Bower bearings. kind of oil is wed lor engine, clutch and 
fi 5 ‘ . . : ransmissi ste: f oil and grease 
lieve that there are more years of without feeling the weight of the The valves-—all on one side—are enclosed by ond % clrcelstes aad tube cates until it is 
juiet, competent service, and a Car. a pressed steel cover, which keeps oil in literally worn out--a self-evident economy 
creater : f . ~ ai TE 1 d as d . and dirt out; and because dirt is kept out, : ah 
; ALE capacity or withstanding 1ese latter advantages are due in the valves remain noiseless, show mini- Body and chassis design embody a low cen- 
lard knocks in this car than has large measure, of course, to the mum wear and require minimum adjust- ter of gravity, and minimize skidding. 
J : ie before been incorporated Lun motor, one of-the first of the ae : as Pa is CRD See The springs are strong and unusually flexible; 
a car at any figure near this price small-bore, long-stroke type je- Many a car +e os “ a ae ca 8 the rear spring is the patented Hup- 
~-because every part is made of culiar to the finest foreign cars, poet alee» e Multiple di 7 rn Beato mobile cross type; the upholstering is 

A < ° e > > - P sc ype, Ww _ ‘ : Se - . P 
good material and more than ever manufactured in this country. =3-inch discs—gives positive action and ee — 
amply strong for a car of this size The cvlinders are cast en bloc. a prac- starts the car Bitter and easily. : Peta 
and weight. tice which, except in cars selling Transmission gears are amply large for 2. eS ee ee 

iv effici : ‘ : : 4o horsepower car; run slowly and are 7 

BY e ee we mean lower oil and for $2500 and more, implies a two- quiet at all speeds FREE, 4}x8} PHOTOGRAVURE OF THE 
rasoli : eae, : Sas eee HUPMOBILE LONG-STROKE ‘‘32” 
ro soline consumption; a lesser bearing crankshaft. This excess strength extends also to the full- 

He cost ; and a smaller outlay The Hupmobile crankshaft has three floating rear axle—large and one | Hupp Motor Car Co.,1232 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
or re See die : not a seven-passenger car. The 

i eee large main bearings, bronze back, care have om emmy large sumber ot | inate tei arene Oe mw 

'y ability, we mean 60% more pull- Babbitt lined—less wear—fewer feeth—another precaution against wear 
ing power for mountain work and adjustments—longer life. and the possibility of trouble. © dius 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1232 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | aascess ...0..0.0.0ccccccccecececeeeeees 
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Slways the same 
_.good old 


Can’t Beat It 
—because you can’t 
equal it. The bottles 


bear the triangular 
label. 
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"*The Finest Beer 
Ever Brewed’’ 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 
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Anti -Nicotine Galahash. Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of the original 





4frican Calal urd. Ihave placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a ee oes material which 
absorbs the nicotino and uses {t to color the pipe like the finest Meerschaum. 


Three for One Dollar ,.."%,2° 2% bare 2 ‘teak 


in” vhis pipe. There are no vile 
fumes, It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 


for a dollar. Sent 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today. Mone; 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 164Menges Bldg., St.Louis, M@s 
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JANUARY 6th 
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Automobile Shows in New York 

Splendid extra advertising 
value at regular rates. 

The psychological moment 
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The Spirit of the Species 


Autuor’s Notr.—Analogies drawn from 
Nature are, as a method of scientific argu- 
ment, quite futile, because Nature furnishes 
abundant analogies for every possible view 
upon every subject. But, since the emo- 
tional influence of analogies is always strong 
upon the emotional mind, Mr. Kipling’s 
latest poetic outgiving, ‘‘The Female of the 
Species,” should in justice to the cause of 
Woman be answered in an emotional re- 
sponse. 


In old paleolithic eras when our kinship with 
the beast 

Was so close we called him cousin, shared 
dark den and bloody feast, 

Man knew no law, save Law of Force, so 
he built a cheering tale 

That the female of the species is feebler 
than the male. 


He saw the huge she-mammoth dwell alone 
in pond’rous pride; 

He saw the sword-toothed tigress hurl her 
slighter mate aside; 

But he shut his eyes in stubbornness, lest 
all social systems fail 

With the downfall of his doctrine of the 
muscle of the Male. . 


Earth’s cumbrous muscled monsters died, 
coarse-fibered forms of old, 

Tossed back to chaos by a God Who wrought 
from finer mold. 

Man learned to live by Law of Guile, and 

: framed a subtler tale, 

That the female of the species is more stupid 
than the male. 


Then he fashioned codes of Shall and 
Sha’n’t, charged others what to do, 

While woman, tho’ close locked at home, 
ruled him and household too. 

Ten thousand years’ oppression had not 
crushed that female frail, 

Nor made her darting wit more slow to 
sway the ‘“‘clever” male. 


Proud pagan Rome down crumbled, the 
Spirit’s faith was told; 

And knighthood came, and glory’s flame; 
and craft grew shamed and old. 

The Law of Honor bound the man. 
it Honor forged the tale, 

That the female of the species is less loyal 
than the male? 


Was 


Then he bound himself in brotherhoods— 
with traitors always there; 

And he vowed devotion to his State—and 
stripped its coffers bare. 

When women died for faith or home, amazed 
he told the tale, 

How the feeble, stupid, faithless soul proved 
loyal as a sil 


Life swept onward, man crept upward, to 
the Law of Science turned, 

On hair-seales balanced every truth, his old 
brute kinship spurned. 

Now he finds his three great theories ’gainst 
the female, all may fail! 

So inverts them, and condemns her as more 
“savage” than the male. 


He sees the woman stoop to raise her fallen 
sister’s lot; ; 

He sees the’ nurse bend piteous o’er the 
vice-worn victim’s cot; 

But he shuts his eyes in stubbornness, lest 
all social systems fail 

With the fall of this last refuge of the lord- 
ship of the Male. 


The angry tigress faced him, and he fought 
her as of old. 

But the crafty vixen crept behind, and his 
cunning laos ran cold. 

Then the noble lioness challenged—and he 
lifts a coward wail, 

Lest the female, woman, shall indeed prove 
“deadlier” than the male. 


Kach woman born, through all the years, is 
born of man again, 

Inherits all his heritage, a father’s strength 
and brain— 

As man is born of woman.—Oh, shallow 
runs the tale 

That measures human souls by sex of female 
or of male! 


Oh, man the Seeker and his Mate, shall 
. body blind us still? 

The Spirit has nor sex nor shape, but shines 
a god-born Will. 

Let brutes be brutes with brutal law, old 
laws of force and bale, 

But SPIRIT draws nor line nor law ’twixt 
the female and the male. 

3 CHARLES F, HoRNE 





An Eight-million-dollar Fungus 


An interesting bulletin on the fungus 
that causes over eight million dollars’ 
worth of damage in the United States 
every year has just been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. (Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bulletin 214.) This fun- 
gus causes the dry-rot in timbers used 
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extensively for railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, trestle work, and in other construce- 


tion where large beams are required. 
About one-fourth of all the wood from 


cone-bearing trees used in construction or 
railroad work is sooner or later destroyed 
by this fungus, which is called lenzttes 
sepiaria. Although it attacks chiefly 
coniferous wood, it has also been found 
on various species of willow, poplar, and 
alder. It is very rare on live trees. 

As the spores of the fungus are pro- 
duced by the million and the species oe- 
curs in all parts of this country, as well 
as in:Canada, South America, Europe, 
Australia, and the East Indies, the total 
amount of destruction it causes must be 
tremendous. The reason why so many of 
our railroad ties and telegraph poles man- 
age to escape is to be found in a variety 
of factors. For example, the fungus must 
have food in order to live and to destroy: 
it obtains its food from the cells of the 
wood fiber. If a tree has been cut down 
in the spring, when there is a great deal 
of sap rising through the wood, or in the 
summer, when new food is being manu- 
factured by the leaves of the tree, the 
opportunity for the growth of the fungus 
is very favorable. If, however, the wood 
is from a tree cut down in the autumn 
or winter there is not sufficient food in 
the wood cells to give the fungus a start 
and such wood is very likely to. escape the 
dry-rot. 

Again, the fungus must have air. If 
logs are floated down a river and become 
saturated with water all the air is driven 
out and the fungus cannot grow very far 
into the interior. Floating the logs may 
have the further advantage of washing 
out food materials that might otherwise 
increase the chances of the fungus in es- 
tablishing itself. The relation of the air 
to the growth of the fungus is also shown 
by the fact that many telegraph poles 
become thoroughly rotted just at the soil 
line and not below, where there is no air, 
nor above, where there is not sufficient 
water, which is the third factor in deter- 
mining the life of this fungus. Timber 
that has been thoroughly seasoned, either 
in the air or through kiln-drying, is never 
attacked by dry-rot. 

As a result of his studies, Dr. Spalding, 
the author of the bulletin, recommends the 
following practical measures: for combat- 
ing the fungus: 

1. Cutting timber in fall or winter, so 
that the wood may not contain too much 
food material. 

2. Floating of logs to drive out the air, 
and perhaps also to remove some of the 
food material. 

3. Thorough seasoning, to reduce the 
percentage of water below the point which 
the fungus can survive. 

4. The treatment of timber with various 
chemical preparations, saturating the wood 
with substances inimical to the growth of 
the fungus. 

5. The burning of all rotten wood, to 
prevent the spread of the infection to 
sound timber. 





Dreams of the Blind 
Curious data have been gathered 
abroad with reference to the dreams of 
the blind. 
It appears that all dreams of normal 


persons are sight dreams and that a 
dream is spoken of as a vision. If the 
blind have not been born so, it is said 


they may remember enough of what they 
have seen to enable them to imagine how 
things look, and, when the imagination 
has free play in sleep, to picture them- 
selves as in full possession of the sense 
of sight. 

Physiologists would explain this by 
saying that during the years in which 
the subjects possessed the sense of sight 
a certain part of the brain had become 
educated to receive and interpret all these 
messages which the eye sends, and that 
when this part of the brain acts sponta- 
neously in sleep the person dreams of 
seeing. 

Of seme two hundred blind persons of 
both sexes who were questioned it was 
found that those who became blind before 
their fifth year never dreamed of seeing. 
Of those whose sight was lost between 
the fifth and the seventh year some did 
and some did not see in their dreams, 
while all whose eyesight was lost after 
the seventh year had quite as vivid dream 
visions as normally endowed persons. 

The fifth to the seventh year is thus 


shown to be the critical period. This 
period corresponds with the age which 


authorities assign as the limit at which 
a child becoming deaf will also become 
dumb, and also with the age of one’s 
earliest continuous memory of oneself. 
It is interesting to note that blind per- 
sons dream quite as frequently as normal 
people and that, with those who do not 
see in their dreams, hearing plays the 
principal part. When dreaming of home, 
for instance, they will hear the voices of 
relatives and perhaps will feel the fa- 
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Justa little 


Quicker 


every stroke 


makes the 


Light Touch 


Ona;’c 


the 
typewriter of efficiency 


machines make possible 

a stroke that is just a 
little quicker without inter- 
ference than is possible with 
any other typewriter. With 
every stroke a little quicker, 
more work can be done in the 
same time. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit, 

Write us and we will write 
you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and dealers 
in all countries. 
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The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


| G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
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A STEEL PENS | 


The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 


Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 gi penholders for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 



























The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
National Characteristics 


THEKE is an almost immovable tendency 
on the part of a nation to conceive of 
other nations along lines grown rigid in 
the pages of comic papers. It hardly 
seems to matter that Knglishmen have 
seen dozens of Frenchmen to contradict 
their conception of violet gloves and 
eapering absurdities. They regard every 
encountered example as an exception and 
cling to their ingrained idea. Americans 
insist that a Scotchman has red hair, is 
unpleasantly miserly, and limits _ his 
verbal expression to “ Heot, mon!” — All 
Scotchmen they meet are declared un- 
like Scotchmen, and the mythical figure 
they have in their minds, being unlike 
any one under heaven, they never find. 
This only renders their loyalty to their 
belief in his existence more astonishing 
in its perversity. Every people has a 
collection of grotesque portraits imbedded 
at the root of its opinions. Europeans see 
Americans in terms of exaggeration. 
slouch hats, materialism, and nasal 
voices, and these characteristics remain 
to their minds typically American. 

It is a method of simplification. The 
comparing of national characteristics is 
a bewildering task. It requires a_ vast 
amount of elimination and perception, so 
that genuine comfort is derived from 
these bald types possessed of three or four 
distinguishing traits. To put down all 
Italians as musical, dark, immoral, and 
indolent is to dismiss the [Italian nation 
very satisfactorily. There is nothing 
more to be said about them. They 
are just to be avoided along with other 
foreigners in case they have even queerer 
ways kept concealed. Lf a blond Italian 
from the North is known, one who works 
hard at engineering and has little taste 
for music, he does not weigh in the least 
in ihe balancing of nationalities. He is a 
decent. fellow, but very un-Italian. The 
fact that more than half the humor 
America laughs at emanates from Great 
Britain has bad no effeet in annulling 
the charge against Britishers of being un- 
able to appreciate wit. Every one is 
insularly sure because it is easier to be 
so, and a little because they have divided 
all the objectionable characteristics among 
the other nations, which has, delightfully 
enough, left all the virtues to them. 

If this stanchness is deviated from it 
is to tind oneself in a choppy sea of com- 
parisons. One of the fatigues of modern 
travel is this minute comparison of na- 
tions down to the smallest detail of table 
manners. Every charge made by one side 
is met by the other with, “* You mustn't 
take that as an example,” or, “ He is not 
typical.” And the refutation has great 
justice on its side. A cosmopolitan Amer- 
ican is compared with a provincial Eng- 
lishman, a decadent Frenchman with an 
exceptionally normal Scotchman, until 
neither sense nor point remains and heat 
and irrelevancy are left to battle it out 
between them, Comparing type with type 
and class with class, differences are 
leveled down until there is nothing but 
differing terminology. Every nation is 
seen to have a counterpart for the ma- 
jority of the types belonging to other 
nations. There still remain, however, two 
things: the national character as apart 
from the individual character and the 
something which each nation has alone 
evolved—a_ something possessed in some 
degree by each individual and coloring 
his other characteristics. It is the residue 
of the national life. It may be so domi- 
nant in one individual that, though it 
would be absurd to call him typical of all 
his countrymen, one can with truth say 
that none but his own country was capable 
of producing him. [lis next-door neigh- 
bor may possess the something very little. 
He may from irritation have greatly 
eliminated it from himself and by culti 
vation have taken on the savor of another 
nation. He still, however, retains a suf- 
ficient amount of this something to make 
him feel an alien in other countries and 
to recognize it when met. in others as a 
something they have in eommon;:> and, 
moreover, a thing they derived from the 
nation of which they cannot help but. be. 

When British people are described as 
spelling honor with a “ul and Americans 
as spelling it without, we feel how near 
we are to the tag end of the interest of 
comparisons and are led to wonder at the 
underlying difterence which is felt suf 
ficiently to push = forth this continual 
eruption of meaningless contlict. Beeause, 
characteristic for characteristic, the na- 
tions match marvelously: one is but the 
more tantalized that there is in each 
nation an essence elusively but unmis- 
takably mixed in the mortar that holds 
these corresponding characteristics — to- 
gether. We are anxious to fasten the 
national character apon individuals and 
are forever ifritated at its impossibility. 
It is as though each nation retained in 
its breed a trait that. frequently recessive, 
came out on a mating of character and 
circumstance as surprisingly dominant, 
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Tell the people in your community 
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disease, and that it can be cured 
and prevented. 
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and this trait, in spite of its long skips, 
was too integral to be eradicated. Thus 
at any moment a shy, sensitive English- 
man is capable of an insensible swagger 
such as no one of a different nationality 
could ever rise to. The English have 
swaggered after inglorious defeat; they 
can swagger on a humiliating paucity of 
claim; they have over and over again with 
their insensibility swaggered into power 
and wielded it well. Yet the amount of 
swagger in the individual is uncertain 
and in some cases nil. So, too, an Ameri- 
can, no matter what his record and pres- 
ent attitude, is always a potential sweeper 
aside of established custom. He has no 
innate feeling that because a thing has 
been good since the flood it cannot on 
the moment become bad. Without a 
wrench and with a simplicity that has 
given his nation the absurdly reiterated 
title of young he Dblithly eliminates the 
past and declares, “It’s bosh to say a 
thing is, for it can’t be after I’ve said 
it’s over.” Of course a nation is called 
young whose representatives have always 
in them a latent instinct to begin afresh 
as though nothing had ever been. 

Even these characteristics, .emanating 
as they do from traceable sources, can 
appeal to large groups in other countries, 
so that they are reflected, counterfeited, 
until there is an interchange of traits be- 
tween people of different nationalities 
which renders the pattern more intricate 
and makes hard outlines but the more 
senseless. The rightful possessor may 
bear all the hall-marks of genuineness, 
but the imitator occasionally has greater 
zest. 





An Idyll in Beach-la-mar 


Sun he go down: bymby plenty dark. 

Man belong Buka that fellow go Iik- 
lik along bush; he makee strong cry 
fellow. 

That mary belong my place hearum 
sing out. He-e-e hearum, he-e-e sight- 
um, he-e-e lookum, he-e-e runum, he-e-e 
kitchum, he-e-e puss-puss that fellow 
man belong Buka. My word! he puss- 
puss um plenty too much. 


What does it all mean? It is a sad South 
Sea idyll, related in Beach-la-mar, the jar- 
gon or trade speech of the western Pacific, 
by a gentle cannibal of New Ireland to Mr. 
William Churchill, whose book about that 
queer half- language has just been published 
by the Carnegie Institution, of Washington. 

The white man had asked the gentle can- 


nibal why a certain handsome young woman 


of New Ireland—one of the islands originally 
discovered by Dampier but now known as 
the Bismarck Archipelago—was no longer 
on the island. The savage, in ac counting 
for her absence, told a whole romance in 
the brief sentences quoted above. Being 
interpreted they mean: 

On a certain pleasant evening not long 
after sunset a Buka man sauntered along our 
beach, singing as he went. That woman of 
my people of whom you spoke became 
aware of him singing in the moonlight. She 
observed him, she took long, lingering looks 
at him, she followed him, she overtook him, 


and she fell in love with that man from’ 


Buka. My word! she fell completely in 
love with him and went away with him to 
Buka as his wife. 

The opening sentence is used to imply 
evening—a considerable time after darkness 
had fallen. The opening of the story is a 
paraphrase of Tennyson’s ‘Sunset and 
evening star and one clear call for me.” 
There was moonlight, of course, or the per- 
sons could not have seen each other. “Man 
belong Buka”’ means a man from Buka (an 
island of the Solomon group), regarded as 
a fine catch for a girl of New ireland—just 
as a “nobleman belong England” would be 
regarded in this country. To ‘go lik-lik”’ 
is to “go a little,’ and the meaning of 
“makee strong cry fellow” is obvious. 

Next paragraph. Any woman is generi- 
cally called amary. “He” is the only pro- 
noun for the third person singular in Beach- 
la-mar. A woman is always “he,” and so 
is a spaniel or a walnut-tree, for that matter. 
a cacagge ts has a fine flavor of sailorman’s 
English. ‘‘Puss-puss” is the verb “to love” 
in all its forms, from mere liking to the most 
affectionate or passionate rege urd. The poor 
savage (as we patronizingly call him) built 
up his Beach-la-mar patois by, adopting 
English words that he caught in action. 
The only thing he saw among the rough 
sailors that savored of affection was their 
petting of the ship’s cat, stroking it and 
slowly calling it puss-ss—puss-ss! 

SF My word!” as an expletive of intensive- 
ness is plain enough to understand, and 
“plenty too mach ” “easily means very much 
indeed. In the present idyll the last sen- 
teuce may be taken as the equivalent of 
Tennyson’s: 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In*that new world which is the old: 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him. 
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in renunciation. 








We will send you the entire set 
of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber 
for both Harper’s Magazine and 
Harper’s Bazar for one year, at 
no additional cost to you. If you do 
not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back at our expense 
and we will return the $1.00. If 
you do like them send us $1.00 
every month for eleven months. 

P. S.—Harper’s Weekly may be 
substituted for Harper’s Magazine. 
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BOOKS TO cs [ 


By Owen Wister 
ADRE IGNACIO, once a member of 


the gay world, has found contentment 
Temptation comes in the 
shape of a stranger, and for the first time in j 
twenty years Padre Ignacio enjoys polished 
talk, and he determines-to sail away, but— 


Illustrated. Pictorial Cover. 16mo, 50 cents, net 


A CIVIL War veteran, who has outlived 

all his companions, goes forth alone 
on Memorial Day to decorate their graves. 
His wife’s devotion makes him realize that 
the title of comrade belongs to her. This 
beautiful tale is the only book by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps published since her death last 


A History of the 


American People 
In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monumental in 
character and scope, and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of 
the present time. 
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PICTURES BY 
ARTHUR B. PHELAN 
VERSES BY 
LILLIAN B. HUNT 
ERE is a marvelous 
book for children and 











grown-ups. It shows what wonders can be 
done with photographs. It is first of all a 
book of photographs of a real boy---who is 


COMRADES made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil 


The pictures show him bathing in a canary’s 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps bath-tub, while his clothes hang on the 


perches; fishing in the gold- fish bowl, much 
taller than himself; racing over the keyboard 
of the piano; playing leapfrog over the salt- 
cellars; and hunting for game among the 
high jungle of ferns on a dining-room table. 
Delightful verses explain all the strange 
adventures of the little boy. 
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@ The most perfect series of maps in color ever published, 











showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
and general development of the United States. 
There is a full-page portrait of every President 
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Franklin Square, New York 
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all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- eee, cs va ca 
productions of rare manuscripts, state A gpre ac inalatheinaraer nag ag 
papers, and governmental records, to- zor sar arti 'ehia inne si. a 


agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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gether with numerous illustrations | 
by Pyle, Remington, Fenn, Chap- 
man, Christy, and many others. 
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ROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC 


Twelve ranges of mountains were climbed; seven great rivers 

crossed; the practically trackless wastes of Colorado, Wyoming, 

Utah and Nevada, the great American deserts, hundreds of lifeless 

miles, yet these bankers, professional men, men of society, manu- 

facturers and merchants, all wealthy Premier owners, did not hesitate to enter 

these wasies with their wives and families. No greater evidence of confidence 

in a motor car has ever been given, and they knew, because their cars had seen 
from three months to three years’ service. The twelve Premiers that started finished 
on the minute on a pre-arranged schedule without mechanical trouble. A wonderful 


demonstration of Premier consistency. But what does it mean to you? It shows the re- 
markable easy-riding qualities of Premier. If this had not been perfection, it would have 
been impossible to have motored forty luxury loving people, ten of whom were women, 
across this great American continent. Gasoline consumption averaged 12' miles to the gallon. Four of the 1911 
Premiers finished on the original tires. The theory of design, the quality of material, and the high grade of work- 
manship of the Premier car was established absolutely. These owner drivers had among them owned and driven 
practically all of the high grade automobiles, some of them the foreign cars. Therefore, the unanimous opinion that 
there is no car built that could havestood the awful drubbing these Premier cars received in this tour from ocean to 
These Premiers are now meeting the day to-day requirements of their owners as they have 
always done. The ocean-to-ocean tour had no material effect on these Premiers For the ten years in which Premiers have 
been built, not a year has passed that the manufacturers have not given some wonderful demonstration of the reliability and 
the consistent performance of Premiers Every year they have been successful in disposing of their output months before 
the end of the season. It is these things which make Premier the logical car to buy when high grade cars are considered. But 
more wonderful than all is the fact that eighty-five per cent. of the entire Premier 
output is still driven by the original 
owners. 
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Motor Mfg. Sp 


Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ocean is expert testimony. 


A portfolio containing 108 illustrations similar 
to those above which show the 12 Premier Motor Cars 
in the Rocky Mountains, in the center of the Great American 
Desert, on the Sierra Slopes and immersion in the Pacific will be sent 
free upon request to Premier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. Ind, 





